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Timely Editorials 

“Mr. Heimann’s editorial ‘Spiritual 
Values’ is splendid and timely. I also 
enjoy the articles by others on the 
relationship between the different 
departments.” 

—JamEs M. Rust 

(Retired) Treasurer, Union Oil Com- 

pany, Los Angeles 


Clips for Reference 

“! always delete certain articles 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANn- 
AGEMENT for future reference. .. . 
Please send another copy of May 
issue; I loaned my copy and now 
can’t get it back.” 

—Frep KIEL 

Assistant Treasurer, Owens-Corning 

Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo 


likes CFM Binder 

“Have received the binder to hold 
a year’s publication of CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. . . . It is 
a very convenient way of keeping 
past issues for reference.” 

—G. H. Smiru 

Controller, The Buhner Fertilizer 

Company, Seymour, Ind. 


Shared Experiences 
“To me this sharing of one’s expe- 
tiences is very interesting, as well as 
profitable.” 
—GeorcE E. JOHNSON 
Treasurer, Schaffer Poidometer Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 


Pinpoints Problems 

“It is my opinion that this survey 
you are making pinpoints an ex- 
ttemely important current problem 
of business.” 

—Paut E. GEORGE 

Financial and legal relations man- 
ager, Columbian Rope Company, 


Auburn, N.Y. 
Atticle Valuable 


“We found the article on com- 
Promise settlements very valuable.” 

T. O. METCALF 
Assistan: Secretary, Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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The local Home Insurance agent sells 
property protection. The property so 
protected very often figures importantly 
in banking transactions between his 
insurance client and your bank. 


If the property is covered by The Home 
Insurance Company, rest assured it’s 
the very best insurance available. 

It is to the interest of both bank and 
borrower to specify Home. Your local 
agent will be glad to cooperate. 
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Editorial 


Opportunity for Statesmanship 


T no time in the history of the nation has any single group of people had the 
opportunity for statesmanship that is presented to union labor leadership 
today. The influence of union labor leaders on our economy can be good or 

bad. By arbitrary action or uneconomic programs and demands they can check the 
normal development of our nation. If they exercise statesmanship they can insure the 
growth and prosperity of our country along sound economic lines. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the prosperity of this and future generations will in large degree 
depend upon the statesmanship of union labor leaders. 

Think of the tremendous influence for good if labor leaders decided to get back 
of a program that had as its objective three accomplishments. First would be a labor 
program to avoid inflation. This naturally would involve a complete and careful study 
and analysis of the effect of labor demands upon the purchasing power of the dollar. 

Assume they would next turn their attention to reducing the tremendous cost 
of government, and the tax consequence of these high costs. Herein lies the 
opportunity for the greatest increase in real wages that has ever been presented to 
the American workman. Every dollar the tax is lowered means more than a dollar 
in savings to the employee. It means not only that he will pay less tax but it also 
means that the additional money he gets because of the smaller tax withholding will 
have a buying power of increased value, instead of dollars of less value due to the 
inflationary impact of high government costs. 

Think of the tremendous peace-building opportunities open to labor management 
if it would pursue a sound and effectual economic educational program for the wage 
earner. Assume the worker would be taught that the prosperity of the employer and 
that of the employee are inseparably linked, as is the prosperity of every other group 
of citizens. If the wage earner were convinced that you cannot have one group suffer 
or pay without the other in time sharing the sacrifice or absorbing a part of the cost, 
it might work for a constructive program for all. 

Despite the doubts of some management groups, some labor leaders in the near 
future may recognize the tremendous opportunity before them. They may proceed 
with a program to attain their objective. If they do they will be credited with states- 
manship like that of our greatest patriots. Statesmanship and patriotism are not con- 
fined to the halls of Congress, the White House or the battlefield. They are inherent 
potentials of every living soul. It is not given to everyone to exercise them in a 
dramatic way. 

If on the other hand labor leadership moves towards a program of special privilege 
or selfish demands, then the consequence will be what history clearly sets forth— 
government regulation. Government control of labor has historically followed un- 
reasonable labor policies. It is the public that forces government action. 

The opportunity is now before our labor leaders. Let us hope they grasp it. If they 
do, every citizen of the nation and the world will be benefited. 


— We Hi 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
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THE AUGUST COVER 


AL&S, credit and financial man- 
agement move forward together 
in company front in the combined 
interest and experience of the two 
executives of Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, New York, who appear 
in the picture on the front cover 
of this issue. To both there is a 
close partnership in the selling and 
crediting departments of an organi- 
zation 
William R. Wilkinson (left) is the 





company’s vice president for sales. 
Joseph L. Wood, assistant treasurer, 
and the author of “Better Sales 
Through Credit,” tells us of an 
unusual credit problem and the role 
tllephony played in its solution, in 
his article on page 12. 

Starting with the company in 1925 
as a sales representative for the St. 
Louis office, Mr. Wilkinson served in 
seven sales districts and in 23 states 
before being named merchandise 
manager of the building products 
division with New York head- 
quarters in 1947. Four years later 
he became vice president for sales. 


President of the National Mineral 
Wool Association in 1949 and 1950, 
the sales officer is a member of the 
company’s Quarter Century Club. 


Mr. Wood, who as moderator of a 

panel at the 59th Annual Credit 
Congress in Chicago proposed in- 
centive increases in salary for credit 
executives according to their con- 
tribution to the building of profitable 
sales volume of their companies, 
(see July CFM), had been assistant 
general credit manager of Ajax 
Rubber Company, New York and 
Racine, Wis., before joining Johns- 
Manville in 1927 as general credit 
manager. His first contacts with 
business had been as a stock runner 
for Chas. W. Place and Mergargel 
& Co. and order clerk for W. R. 
Ostrander & Co. 


The Johns-Manville credit ex- 
&cutive ‘s past president of the Sales 
Executive Club of New York and 
has beer. an arbitrator in commercial 
disputes for the American Arbitra- 
ton Association. 
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ASHINGTO 


@ Wuite Coneress was voting extension for 
another year of the $6 billions temporary increase 
in the federal debt limit, and George M. Hum- 
phrey, secretary of the treasury, was expressing 
opposition to any tax reductions or concessions 
until all taxpayers can benefit equably by them, 
the Committee for Economic Development was 
urging immediate planning of revisions and 
reductions for next year. The Committee’s re- 
search group said a “substantial reduction” 
should be possible, in that high employment and 
normal growth should yield substantially more 
revenue in this new fiscal year. All this if inter- 
national and domestic developments do not force 
large increases of expenditures. 


Though the last fiscal year just closed at ap- 
proximately $1 billion below the statutory $275 
billion limit, it was pointed out at the Treasury 
that the Government spending will be continuing 
while comparatively little revenue will be col- 
lected before next spring, and so Secretary 
Humphrey said it would take a “tight squeeze” 
to stay within the $281 billions. 


Meanwhile the Commerce Department said the 
net private and public debt rose 3.5 per cent last 
year to $606 billions, the federal debt up $2 
billions to a total net $230 billions. 


@_ Savincs of $4 billions a year could be made 
to the taxpayers if the Government would shelve 
its current system of budgeting and accounting 
and do what private business does, the Hoover 
Commission finds. It believes the Bureau of the 
Budget should have wider powers and that a 
new office of accounting, headed by an assistant 
director, should be established to plan an overall 
accounting and budgeting program. The Budget 
Bureau also would have its own specialists placed 
in the major agencies, and the agencies would 
each have a controller selected in consultation 
with the new assistant director. 


The main objective of the commission’s pro- 
posal is that Congress place a heavy brake on 
the practice of obligating money years before 
it is in hand. 


And there’s the matter of operation of the 
Government’s vast holdings in lands, buildings 
and facilities. Says the Commission: up to $185 
millions of needless expenditure is caused by 
inefficiency. Furthermore, effective management 
could permit disposal of properties as surplus 
that would bring the Government $1.2 billions. 


In foreign aid outlays, said the final report, 
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$360 millions a year could be saved by eliningt. 
ing duplications of staff and program, ard this 
without impairing the objectives. At the same 
time, the Commission concluded that the jm. 
proved economy of Western Europe warrants 
reducing the scope of the program. Substituting 
loans for grants was opposed, except where re. 
payment of loans is reasonably indicated. 


@. OveR-THE-COUNTER selling of insurance was 
inaugurated by the Farm Bureau Insurance Con. 
pany in a project of interest here. Sales counters 
opened for business in Silver Spring, Md., and 
Arlington, Va., department stores of the Hecht 
Company. The insurance concern set a 1955 goal 
of 5,000 policies written by such sales, 25 per 
cent on the spot. 


@_ TITLE to 24 synthetic rubber plants formally 
passed from the Government to private business 
as an unlamented end came to the Government's 
second largest monopoly (second only to the 
atomic energy program), under the program to 
take Government out of competition with private 
business as fast as feasible. Only three plants re- 
mained in Government hands. 


@. THE FIRST TIME in a decade, 1954 recorded 
a net decline in number of business concerns. 
There were 4.182 million businesses at the star! 
of this year. Noncorporate concerns fell off 16, 
000 to a total of 3.618 millions; incorporated 
businesses increased by 13,000 to 564,000. The 
contract construction industry had a significant 
increase of number of enterprises in making its 
3 per cent gain. 


@_ To PINPOINT investrhent opportunities for pri- 
vate American capital, an Office for Foreign 
Investment has been established by the Depart. 
ment of Commerce, a job previously handled in 
part by the contract clearing house of the For 
eign Operations Administration and other ager- 
cies. Named to the new office was Joseph M. 
Marrone, New Orleans banker who has charge 
ef the Foreign Trade Zones office of the Depatt: 


ment. 


All inquiries from American businessmen ant 
bankers regarding new foreign investment oppo 
tunities or programs will be cleared through the 
Office for Foreign Investment, according 
Samuel W. Anderson, assistant secretary o! cot 
merce for international affairs. 


At the same time, the United States Council of 
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the International Chamber of Commerce was 
charging red tape in import evaluation and urg- 
ing Congress to do something about it. Simpli- 
fication of method of measuring imports for 
customs purposes is a part of President Eisen- 
howers program, but no covering bill has been 
introduced yet, the Council complains. 

Complicating evaluation is provision in tariff 
laws of several standards to determine import 
values. such as “foreign,” “export” and “United 
States” values. Assessment of duties at the high- 
est evaluation standard applicable is the stand- 
ing rule for customs appraisers. 


@ Errors to cut $55 millions from a fund for 
soil conservation payments were defeated in Sen- 
ate passage of an $888,433,923 agriculture ap- 
propriations bill. The Senate measure was $4,- 
173,873 higher than that voted by the House and 
so went to conference for adjustment of differ- 
ences. 

Both amounts as passed were less than the 
Administration’s requests, for the first time in 
three years. The Administration objective has 
been more outlay for indirect help, such as re- 
search and services. 








OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 

THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





@, SMALL URANIUM mining stocks faced a re- 
quirement from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission that detailed report of financial con- 
dition be made twice a year, instead of once. It 
was reported also that the Commission might 
require that promoters hold all proceeds of new 
stock sales in escrow until all, or nearly all, of 
the proposed stock issue has been sold. 


@ Sent to the White House was a House Bill 
to add 2 per cent to the 1955 rice acreage allot- 
ment of each state and an additional increase for 
Louisiana. Overall, acreage would be increased 
70,000 acres. 


@ A srupy of the shipping industry of the 
United States is underway, by the merchant 
marine committee of the House. 


@ Conrrot of business recovery rather than 
Promotion of it should be a paramount aim, ac- 
cordin= to Winfield Riefler, assistant to the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, and Roy 
Reierson, vice president of the Bankers Trust 
Company, but a caution against “inflation jit- 
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ters” was sounded by Alvin Hansen, Harvard 
economist, and Herbert Stein, economist for the 
Committee on Economic Development. All testi- 
fied before the joint Congressional economic 
committee. 


@ Resrrictions on imports of spring-type 
clothespins and tung oil have been turned down 
by Presidential action. Mr. Eisenhower disputed 
the contention of domestic producers of spring 
clothespins that increased imports caused distress 
of the domestic industry, pointing out the in- 
stallation of 2.5 million automatic driers in 
homes and apartment buildings since the war 
ended. 

Argentina and Paraguay agreed to restrict 
their exports of tung nuts and tung oil to the 
United States, whereupon Mr. Eisenhower de- 
cided against applying a recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission that the U.S. impose a quota 
limitation of 13.4 million pounds of tung nuts 
and tung oil. 


@_ Proposep by a House subcommittee on the 
armed services was re-examination by the De- 
fense Department of its program that permits 
licensing of insurance companies to sell com- 
mercial life policies in military reservations. The 
sub-committee questioned the licensing practice 
in Europe. 


@, Saves for foreign currency of a minimum 
of $3 billions and outright gifts of at least $1 
billion of surplus farm commodities in three 
years were recommended to the Senate agricul- 
tural subcommittee by John A. Baker, for the 
National Farmers Union. At present the Govern- 
ment is authorized by Congress to give away 
$300 millions in three years and sell $700 mil- 
lions for foreign currency. 


@ Return of the United States to an active 
cotton export program was urged upon Secre- 
tary Ezra T. Benson by a half hundred senators, 
who emphasized that the U.S. share of the world’s 
cotton trade had dropped from 60 per cent to 
less than 30 per cent of the figure 30 years ago. 


@ Tue spreap between what the farmer is paid 
for his products and what the consumers pay is 
being studied by the Library of Congress for 
Chairman A. J. Ellender, Sr. (Dem., La.) of 
the Senate agriculture committee. 


@ Avurtuority of the President to submit re- 
organization programs for federal agencies and 
to effectuate them, unless disapproved by Con- 
gress, is sure to be extended. The Senate voted 
for two more years, the House for three. 


@_ InTEREsT-FREE federal loans to local irriga- 
tion districts to construct water distribution sys- 
tems, instead of construction by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, have been approved by the 
interior committee of the House. 


Aceounts Reeeivabl 


Marginals Force New Policies Toward Slow-Pay Customers 


ove your customers be permitted to use part of your working capital? No? Then what 
about development of the marginal account under conditions of keen competition and a 


need of wider distribution? 


This is one of several questions answered by financial executives in a Credit and Financial 
Management study of methods of appraising and handling accounts receivable—and accelerating 


payments. 


Because the symposium elicited such widespread response, and so many experience-records 
of successful procedures applicable to other companies’ credit operations, the replies are being 


published in two instalments. Part One follows. 





SLOW PAYMENTS NOT REASON TO REFUSE ACCOUNT 





PAUL E. GEORGE 
Financial & Legal Relations Manager 


Columbian Rope Company 
Auburn, New York 


HIS survey you are making pinpoints an extremely 
important current problem of business. 

We carry 28 to 32 days’ sales volume in accounts re- 
ceivable and make monthly appraisals. 

Outstanding invoices are tallied by sales regions, and 
the assistant who does this job adjusts the past-due tab 
to show the status at a glance. Statements are prepared 
for all past-due accounts, an extra copy being made 
especially for credit purposes. A second extra copy serves 
the dual purpose of keeping the branch office advised 
and affording a vehicle to carry comments or instructions 
to branch office management and sales personnel regard- 
ing home office credit management feelings on the par- 
ticular account. An age analysis is made and kept readily 
available in the home office. 


“Special Arrangements” on Increase 

It is my experience that there is an ever-increasing 
percentage of special arrangements which result in our 
capital being tied up longer in accounts receivable that 
are not past-due. Most of the time they are marginal 
account situations, but it appears that there are some 
industries where over-capacity results in special induce- 
ments outside of the price field. At the same time, it is 
also frequently true in these cases that working capital is 
not an acute problem for the seller. Volume may be 
a much more important problem. 


New products seem to bring on accounts receivable head- 
aches, requiring re-examination of company policy on cus- 
tomer financing through accounts receivable. It sometimes 
seems necessary to permit postponed pay arrangements in 
order to get a potential customer to really give your new 
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product a fair trial. Unofficial consignment arrangements 


. pop up like the spring flower, or, even worse, the arrange- 


ment where the customer doesn’t pay until after he has sold 
and collected. 


Of course, official consignment arrangements must be 
taken into account in analyzing this problem, too. I am 
convinced that some companies which go further and 
further into the consignment field fail to realize that their 
working capital gets just as scarce under that arrange. 
ment as it does under the current sale-postponed collection 
status. 

We do chase our accounts right up to the fine line 
which separates effective collection activity from in- 
effective hounding that results in lost customers. We try 
to keep special arrangements as tight as we can from the 
time standpoint, and of course we try to sell a maximum 
percentage of our volume to accounts able to pay us on 
time. 

We do not see any trend toward shorter paying terms, 
and we do not see any tendency by other people who 
supply our accounts to turn down potential sales only 
because payment will be a little slow. 


Help Marginals Set Up Inventories 
We also try to work with sales and customers in setting 
up minimum inventories in the hands of marginal cus- 
tomers. There are two objectives. We want the customer 
to have enough inventory so he will not lose sales, and still 
not have more of his own money or ours tied up in his 
inventory than really is necessary. 


We have a follow-up routine that is pursued part of 
the time, but most of the collection activity is of the 
non-routine variety. 


Our representatives in the field, branches and other 
wise, are immediately notified as to payments on slow 
accounts. We use letters, personal visits of sales repre 
sentatives and even managers, and visits of credit de 
partment representatives. We do some telephone work; 
and occasionally contact is made by telegram. We hold up 
shipments in some cases, and sometimes release ship- 
ments of a real emergency nature. 


I am continually surprised that there are so few dit 









¢eAnd the Competition 


Accounts Urged to Use Bank, Not Supplier’s Working Capital 
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agreements between the sales department and the financial 
depariment on unofficial financing of customer operations. 
We have been through a pretty strong buyer’s market; 
the pressure for sales has been considerable. I have 
travelled with our sales representatives enough to have 
some idea of what a sale means to them, and I admit by 
choice that I am impressed with what I would term their 
“selling statesmanship”. I don’t mean to infer that we 
always agree, but cross-education between sales and 
credit results in some instances where sales representa- 
tives and managers turn thumbs down on a customer’s 
credit that the credit department either has approved or 
would approve. 

It may be worthwhile to allocate a couple more sen- 
tences to the subject of education. Nearly all our cus- 
tomers sell something to somebody else. They may sell 
our product; they may sell some other product that 


embodies one of ours or is made with the help of one 
of ours, or they may sell a service that our product helps 
them to perform. Generally, perhaps almost exclusively, 
they also sell on credit. Most likely, the customer in whom 
we have an accounts receivable investment has just as 
great an investment in his customer. We invest in ma- 
terial, machinery and men to make something for the 
consumer. We do it because we make it worthwhile by 
tacking a profit on top of the cost. 

This brings us pretty well around the circle. The next 
and obvious question is: How much are we willing to do 
in order to get the profit we hope for? Do we make a 
profit out of investing in our customers, or, through added 
volume which itself may not appear to be profitable, do 
we have more units on which to spread our costs, which 
makes more likely that we will at least make the original 
profit we planned? 











TELEPHONE AND PERSONAL CALLS SPEED PAYMENTS 





F. H. TIETJEN 
Credit Manager 


H. S. Crocker Co., Inc. 
San Francisco, California 





_ are jobbers and wholesalers of stationery, office 
equipment, school seating and supplies. We also 
manufacture labels, colored advertising pieces, and all 
types of printing. Because of the variety and types of 
merchandise manufactured and distributed by us, we 
have various credit terms. On retail and manufactured 
items they are 30 days net; on commercial accounts 1% 
10th prox. P.D. thereafter; and on wholesaler accounts 
2%-10th prox. P.D. thereafter. 

Our average days sales outstanding run from 33.2 to 
46 on all accounts, excluding our manufactured items. 
On items manufactured to order, the days sales out- 
standing run from 39 to 57 days, depending on the 
season. 

We make a formal appraisal of accounts receivable 
once a month. 

A trial balance of our accounts receivable is made and 
past due balances are broken down into categories of 
30, 60, 90 days and prior. Each month the credit de- 
partment submits a comparison statement to the treas- 
urer on which are shown the amount outstanding on the 
lst of the month, total charge sales, amount collected in 
the moath, past due balance as of the Ist of the month 
and thy balance outstanding on the Ist of the next suc- 


ceeding month. The same figures for the previous month 
are shown, together with corresponding figures for the 
same month of the previous year. This enables us to 
determine the trend and be guided accordingly. 

We try to minimize past due balances by active and 
strict enforcement of credit terms when warranted. 


Slow accounts are given special attention by keeping our 
credit information uptodate and continuous files going with 
follow-ups of 10 to 15 days. We are great believers in per- 
sonal contacts. Telephone calls are made quite frequently as 
well as personal calls at the customer’s place of business. 
Traveling in the field and meeting as well as learning your 
customer’s problems actually helps to weigh and judge your 
(the creditor’s) problem. This gives the creditor the oppor- 
tunity to offer or render assistance and advice beneficial to 
the customer. In most cases, this procedure develops a sound, 
friendly relationship, increases good will and helps build 
the marginal account, thus minimizing losses. 


We always try to sell our accounts the idea of financ- 
ing through their banks or other financial institutions 
for working capital. We have, in special cases, accepted 
an interest-bearing note (not notes) when it has been 
necessary to grant additional time on an already past- 
due balance and the debtor has been unable to obtain 
bank financing. Our note ties in the open account on 
which a limit is set in line with the note balance. There- 
fore, if either note or open account becomes delinquent, 
the whole obligation is due. Usually, current accounts are 
not discountable if the debtor is also paying off a note 
balance. However, we have made exceptions by way of 
education, and in order to try to convert slow-paying 
accounts into prompt ones, have allowed such accounts to 
discount current invoices, providing principal and inter- 
est are paid promptly. This usually has amounted to addi- 
tional profit at the end of the year for the debtor. 

Credit information on files is brought up to date twice 
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a year in some cases, once a year in others. On slow-pay 
accounts, a consistent and aggressive follow-up, to- 
gether with establishment of limits, helps to control the 
marginal account. ; 

We sell to all types of business as well as individuals. 
Some of our accounts are considered the most hazardous 
credit risks in the country. We sell in 48 states in the 
Union, and in Panama, Cuba, Puerto Rico, The Philip- 
pine and Hawaiian Islands and, occasionally, China. 
We are firm believers in promoting and selling the mar- 
ginal credit risks. A good percentage of our accounts 
receivable consists of such accounts, which perhaps 
is reason for the high days sales outstanding at certain 
times of the year. We are compensated, however, by a 
gradual and continual increase in sales from year to 
year, together with a normal, and many times sub-normal. 
loss ratio. In this manner we have achieved the final 
results for which we all strive—increased net profit. 

Business today is faced with an increasingly com- 
petitive era. It therefore behooves business and credit 
executives to establish the policy of working hand-in- 
hand with the sales department to develop and produce 
more and more sales, marginal and otherwise. Using the 
four sound principles of credit—capital, character, capac- 
ity and conditions—in conjunction with counseling and 
advising our customers, and a consistent and aggressive 
follow-up, establishment of limits, and last but not least 
traveling the territory, is the credit executive’s contribu- 
tion to sales and the promotion of marginal accounts. 

The 100% cooperation of the sales department with 
the credit department makes for a team that is almost 
unbeatable, and a most certainly sales-producing medium. 


Federal Regulation Requires 
Close Analysis of Accounts 


MISS CARROLL KLEES 
Credit Manager 


F. Strauss & Son, Inc. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


ALES volume carried in accounts receivable of our 

company is about 15 days. Frequency of accounts 

receivable appraisal is monthly, from ledger cards, and 
age analysis is made. 

The following procedure is employed in order to keep 
accounts receivable liquid: 

A complete credit check is made on all new accounts 
to insure that new customers can comply with the terms 
established by our concern. This includes: 

(1) Status of accounts with other wholesale houses; 
(2) Determination if the applicant has a substantial 
bank account; (3) Previous business record of prospec- 
tive account; (4) Applicant’s real estate holdings, and 
so forth; (5) Consultation with agencies, such as the 
New Orleans Credit Men’s Association and Dun & Brad- 
street. 

Our policy for collection of slow accounts includes 
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(1) Personal contact by the salesman and sales super. 
visor; (2) A series of collection letters; and (3) R«ferra] 
of accounts to the credit men’s association. 

Increased government regulation of business m»kes jj 
necessary for the executives of business conce ns to 
be constantly on the alert for keeping their enterp: ise on 
a sound basis. This requires careful analysis anc com. 
parison of collections, accounts receivable and turiover, 
working capital, and sales volume. 


Salesman Follows an Account 
For Collection, Informs Credit 


R. P. WRAY 


Assistant Treasurer 


Hajoca Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


S of March 3lst we had 38 days outstanding in 
accounts receivable. 


Our accounts receivable appraisal is a continuous oper- 
ation. Our branches prepare an accounts receivable report 
after the monthly statements are issued. This shows an 
aging of all accounts. They immediately follow up on 
any overdue items which have not had previous attention 
or any ‘current accounts which may be overextended. 
We receive a copy of this report at our district credit 
office and also check with them on any accounts in 
question if a report has not been received. 

Quarterly we review our accounts receivable for those ac- 
counts considered doubtful or ir controversy, and make a 
summary of them. Each branch receives its list of doubtful 
accounts and is required to concentrate on them in an en- 
deavor to prevent a charge-off at the end of the year. 

The procedure we follow to minimize accounts receiv: 
able is to make a careful credit investigation and follow 
our accounts closely for collection. We prefer to run a 
credit department and not a collection agency, and would 
rather “cry over our merchandise than after it.”” However. 
we are not as interested in minimizing our accounts re- 
ceivable as we are in keeping them liquid. The total of 
our receivables is not a real problem. The age is. 


Salesmen Follow Their Accounts 


We insist that our salesmen follow their accounts for 
collection and keep us informed. We are attempting to 
operate a credit department which is set up to handle 
business obtained by our sales department. We require 
reports on collection matters from our branches and 
assist them when necessary. Very few of our accounts are 
handled by outside agencies. We are attempting to follow 
a persistent collection policy tempered by a common- 
sense understanding of our customers’ problems. We find 
that usually gets results. 


We try to anticipate collection problems by follow ing @ 
conservative credit procedure. We are mindful of the 
fact that we are part of a selling organization. For this 
reason we do not turn down business until we have con 
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yinced ourselves and our sales department that the busi- 
ness is t00 risky to handle. When the best laid plans go 
wrong, We receive cooperation from our sales department 
in making collections. 

Ther’ always are those “good but slow” accounts which 
eery business must carry to have a profit. We do as 
others co—keep after them and hope to educate them to 
pay within terms. 

] am sure our experience is similar to that of other 
wholesalers, particularly in the plumbing and heating 
industry. 





Statistical Comparison Trend 


Guides Border Accounts Sales 


CHARLES E. SCHNEIDER 
Credit Manager 


Eagle Pencil Company 
New York, New York 


WE are in an industry in which shipment can be 
made on terms of 2/10 net 60 or dating. When we 
are shipping in a dating period, it is recognized that we 
will carry more than the normal 40-45 days sales volume 
in our accounts receivable. The buildup in receivables 
resulting from dated shipments makes it imperative for 
us to watch closely those made on regular terms. This 
is observed and controlled by comparing monthly receipts 
against totals outstanding for current and prior years, 
and by the compilation of a monthly past-due list which 
is also compared, percentage-wise, with prior years. 


Guides Handling of Marginal Accounts 

The trends revealed by these statistics have been helpful 
in handling the marginal accounts sold because of keen 
competition and a need for broad distribution. When the 
rend is favorable, more marginal risks can be assumed 
without reducing the flow of cash to a point where we 
night be obliged to borrow from a bank. Should these 
monthly figures show subnormal turnovers and abnormal 
past-due percentages, obviously we must tighten our credit 
policy and expand our collection effort. 

In recent months our turnover has been down approximately 
4% but there has been no appreciable increase in past-due 


accounts—while our dealers continue to pay within our terms 
of sale, more of them are not earning the cash discount offered. 


lt is apparent that selling terms of 60 days and 4 or 
) months would require a disproportionate amount of 
working capital if all accounts were held to maturity. 
lo overcome this, we offer 2% cash discount for pay- 
ent in 10 days from date of invoice (or 2% 10 days 
LOM where required) on 60-day shipments. Dated 
accounis are payable, less 2%, upon maturity, but our 
dealers can, if they so wish, anticipate payment and earn 
an additional discount for prepayment. Many customers 
lake advantage of this extra source of profit and thus a 
ir portion of our dated receivables are turned over 
well within terms, and we are relieved of the burden of 
‘arryins them for the full period. 
The anticipation feature is stressed especially to 





marginal accounts, where the risk is greater because of 
the time involved. Successful selling of this point not only 
reduces the risk but also eliminates the danger of a 
marginal account pyramiding in a dating period. In addi- 
tion, we continue to utilize, with exceptionally gratifying 
results, the “old-fashioned” trade acceptance. Each year 
thousands of dollars of sales are made on this basis, and 
our experience has shown that well over 95% are paid 
at maturity. The trade acceptance has become a favorite 
and effective method of minimizing our accounts receiv- 
able while maintaining needed sources of distribution. 

Insofar as our collection policy is concerned, we feel 
it follows the general pattern. Our individually typed 
form letters are, we hope, tactful and inoffensive. We 
try to alter them to fit individual cases. We use no “gim- 
micks,” although the writer has been tempted many 
times. The fear of back-firing has enabled him to resist 
the temptation. 

Here again, competition and distribution play a large 
part in determining how long we will go along with a 
dealer whose account is in arrears. ANY dealer, dis- 
tressed by a development beyond his control, will always 
have our fullest cooperation. This is standard policy with 
us and should, we think, be universal. When an honest 
and worthy dealer becomes involved, it is our policy to 
maintain a sympathetic attitude and to assist in his re- 
habilitation if this is deemed feasible. 

Accounts receivable are a main section of the arterial 
system of any commercial enterprise; constant vigilance 
will prevent them from hardening and closing off the 
life-giving flow of cash. 


Five Divisions for Accounts; 
Each Is Handled Differently 


J. K. DORE 
Credit Manager 


Davis Paint Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 





OUR business is paint manufacturing and jobbing of 
wallpaper and painters’ supplies. 

Our average of days sales outstanding is 31 and our 
accounts receivable are analyzed each month. 

We have five accounts receivable divisions. They are: 
(1) Associate stores, which are franchised dealers and 
operate as Davis Paint Associate Stores; (2) Country and 
city dealer accounts; (3) Jobber accounts; (4) Indus- 
trial accounts; and (5) Company owned stores (consumer 
credit). 

Terms Differ by Division 

Each division has different terms, and statements are 
cut off at different periods of the month. When all in- 
voices and credits are posted for the cutoff period, each 
account is analyzed to determine its present condition. 
A master copy is made of all past due accounts by 
various divisions; copies of this list are sent to the 
various persons who come in contact with these customers. 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


By JOSEPH L. WOOD 


Assistant Treasurer 


Johns-Manville Corporation 
New York, New York 


presented with an order for 
$600,000 from an organization 
with no capital and no legal capacity 
to make a contract? 

That was my 
Anthony. 

A private water company in Penn- 
sylvania had arranged to sell its sys- 
tem to a newly created Municipal 
Authority, which intended to extend 
its lines to serve an entire county. 
It planned to pay for the purchase 
and expansion from the proceeds of a 
bond issue. 

There were several insects in the 
goose grease, however. First, under 
Pennsylvania law, the Authority had 
to obtain a certificate of convenience 
and necessity from the state public 
utilities commission to authorize the 
acquisition of the system. 

The proposed bond issue would 
require the favorable legal opinion 
of a municipal bond attorney and, of 
course, a buyer would have to be 
found. 

Just to make the situation duckier, 
the private water company which was 
selling its system to the Authority was 
owned by the chief executive officer of 
a very important customer, who wanted 
shipments to start yesterday afternoon 
at the rate of $20,000 per week. 


I peered through the shrubbery 
trying to find the starting line. A 
light flashed. In a development of this 
magnitude some engineering study 
must have been made. Who made it? 

A long-distance call to the pur- 
chasing agent of the private water 
company produced the answer. The 
engineers for a large eastern under- 
writer had spent weeks on the survey. 


Wir would you do if you were 


problem, Mr. 


CREDIT AND SALES speak as one at jointly sponsored gathering in Pittsburgh. With 
Joseph L. Wood (right), assistant treasurer of Johns-Manville Corp., then president of 
the Sales Executive Club of New York, were Norman G. Helwig (left), presiden|, 
Helwig Pontiac, Inc., who addressed the meeting as president of the Sales Executives 
Club of Pittsburgh, and James H. Donovan as president of the Credit Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. Mr. Donovan, assistant treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp, 
Pittsburgh, is a director of the National Association of Credit Men. 


Another long-distance call to the 
chief engineer of the underwriter. 
Indeed, he and his staff had made a 
thorough survey and he had ren- 
dered his report to his company, 
which was heading a syndicate con- 
sidering a bond issue of approxi- 


mately $25,000,000. 


He couldn’t, of course, say what 
action would be taken but added that 
his company had never before spent 
so much time and money on a 
project which had not come to 
fruition. 
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Now, what about the certificate of 
convenience and necessity? A little 
more business for the Bell Telephone 
System in a call to the secretary of the 
commission. No application had been 
filed but it was expected within tw0 
weeks. Two weeks! In that time $40; 
000 of the order would have beet 
shipped. 


And how long would the commis 
sion deliberate on the application 
while $20,000 a week was pyramid: 
ing? 
or ten 
applica: 
rearing 


Business of nail-nibbling 
days. Then the news that the 
tion had been filed but a 
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would not be scheduled for a month. 
\mont:! Another $80,000? 

Wait a minute! The authority is 
proceeding with the extension of the 
lines and must be paying for the 
bor. Where is the money coming 
from? 

The county is contiguous to Pitts- 
burgh. The Pittsburgh banks must be 
familiar with the project. On the 
phone again to a vice-president of a 
principal bank. 

Pay-dirt! 

Familiar with it? The understate- 
ment of the year. There’s where the 
money’s coming from to meet the pay- 
rolls.) The bank has established a line 
of credit in excess of a half million 
dollars even though the certificate has 
not yet been granted nor the bonds con- 
tracted for. 

That was enough for Joe. It wiped 


the beads from the brow and per- 
mitted the finger-nails to resume their 
gowth. If an old and solid bank 
would hand out 500 G’s in folding 
money it must know all the angles and 
which way the ball would bounce. 

The weekly $20,000 worth flowed 
out without impediment. 

Happy ending? Oh, really now, 
Chumley! I’m still here. 





Proper Function of Man 

“I would rather be ashes than 
dust! 

“I would rather that my spark 
should burn out in a brilliant blaze 
than it should be stifled by dry-rot. 
I would rather be a superb meteor, 
every atom of me in magnificent 
glow, than a sleepy and permanent 
planet. The proper function of man 
is to live, not to exist. I shall not 
waste my days in trying to prolong 
them. I shall use my time.” 

Jack London 


LL A een 


laboratory Financing Plan to 
Aid Small Business to Compete 


A laboratory financing plan for 
the purchase of a complete industrial 
laboratory, or laboratory supplies 
and equipment, to enable small and 
medium-size businesses to meet 
tompetitive conditions and carry out 
research and product development 
Is offered by the Chicago Apparatus 
Company, Chicago, J. O. Bengston 
president. 

Sales of scientific equipment of all 
classifications have increased 242 per 
tent since 1946, and sales of labora- 
tory ecuipment have risen 233 per 
tent, according to industry figures. 
In the lst 20 years, sales volume has 
Increasod from $15 million to $133 
million annually. 
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American Credit Insurance 
AND 


The Case of the 


Valued Customer 


HIS is a case to illustrate the need for American Credit Insurance, even 
"ee prior experience seems to indicate no unusual risk. Whether 
your own business is larger or smaller than the one cited here, the same 
principle applies. 


The policyholder, a manufacturer doing a gross business in excess of 55 
million dollars, was covered to a total of some 700 thousand dollars on a 
general coverage policy. A very old and valued customer, well rated and 
generally well regarded, desired a higher limit of credit than that provided 
by the policy on the basis of credit rating alone. Should the policyholder go 
along with the customer? Little if any risk seemed to threaten. Still.... 


The policyholder’s Credit Manager decided to refer the matter to his 
American Credit representative. As a result, a rider was issued, increasing 
the coverage to 150 thousand, and raising the total policy amount to 750 
thousand dollars. Somewhat later, against all indications, the account had 
to be filed as a past due item of more than 196 thousand dollars. Despite 
all appearances, the old and valued customer was actually in trouble, with 
the policyholder the largest of a whole group of creditors. 


As a free service under the policy, American Credit represented the 
policyholder in a series of meetings with the debtor and his other creditors, 
and managed to collect $70,600. This amount was prorated between the 
total claim and the actual coverage, and the policyholder also received a 
loss payment of $86,400.00, with no service charge for the item collected. 
Thus, through the considered action of its Credit Executive, the policy- 
holder’s loss, by reason of this $157,000 total recovery, was reduced to a 
nominal figure, and there was no disastrous reduction of his working 
capital. 


Whether you are selling old and valued customers, or constantly expand- 
ing into new markets, you will find new assurance in all your dealings 
when you know that your accounts receivable are as well protected by 
insurance as your equipment, your goods in process and your inventory. 
For your copy of a new booklet: ‘‘Credit Insurance, Its History and Functions,” 
write Department 47, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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Annual Report Spruces Up to Attract 


Five Classes of Interested Readers 


ESPONSIBILITY of Manage- 
ment as expressed in a com- 
pany’s annual report is not limited to 
its stockholders 
but extends to 
the need for 
fostering good 
relations with 
employees, cus- 
tomers, and com- 
munity if the 
free enterprise 
system is to be 
understood. 
Formerly dry 
as a medical abstract, the annual re- 
port now ranks high in journalistic 
writing, in colorfulness and in com- 
prehensiveness. Behind the trans- 
formation lie the practical reasons 
for it: the widespread, divergent 
groups the report must reach and the 
story it must tell. 


? 


W. J. BANKS 


Clear Picture for Quick Reading 


From William J. Banks, assistant 
controller of International Shoe 
Company of St. Louis, which has re- 
ceived excellence awards for several 
of its annual reports, comes this 
analysis. 

“The annual report should present 
a clear picture of the year’s activities 
in such a way that the reader of 
whatever category can get the story 
quickly and easily.” These readers 
include: 

The stockholders, people from all 
walks of life. Some of the stock- 
holders are interested only in a quick 
look at the company’s achievements 
for the year, for which purpose a 
highlight page and a condensed mes- 
sage from the president and chair- 
man of the board are prepared. 

Financial and security analysts, 
who serve as advisors to financial 
institutions, as well as investors in 
all categories. It is imperative that 
they be well informed on the activ- 
ities of the corporation. 

Bankers and lending agencies are 
interested primarily in the capital 
structure of a company and its 
eligibility for additional financing 
when and if needed. 


“The time to start ar- 
ranging to have _ pleasant 
memories for your old age 
is when you are young.” 

—Anonymous 





Employees are interested in the 
company’s earnings and their pros- 
pects for more wages as well as the 
outlook from the standpoint of job 
security. Some companies find it 
more effective as well as economical 
to prepare a special report for their 
employees. 

Customers and Public—Because of 
its widespread circulation, the re- 
port serves as a means of furthering 
public acceptance of the company’s 
product; in addition, it has consider- 
able value from the standpoint of 
customer and public relations. 

Reviewing the accounts and fea- 
tures of International Shoe Com- 
pany’s reports, at the eighth annual 


The optimist is as often 
wrong as the pessimist, but 
he is far happier. 

—Anonymous 


industrial management conference, 
University of Missouri, Mr. Banks 
notes these components: 

“The table of contents reveals the 
wide range of topics which we con- 
sider necessary to reveal the com- 
plete story of the year in facts and 
figures. Charts, graphs and illustra- 
tions scattered through the report 
help the reader to get the informa- 
tion quickly and easily. Next is the 
highlight page which gives the reader 
a quick look at the year’s sales, 
earnings and dividends, certain im- 
portant items from the balance sheet 
and a report of production. This is 
followed by the message from the 
president and chairman of the board 
which contains a brief review and 
explanation of the important devel- 
opments of the year affecting our 
company. 

“In the message are comments on 
sales, earnings, dividends, produc- 
tion, recent acquisitions, our new 
rubber plant, employees, hide and 
leather prices, and other significant 
items, closing with the outlook for 
the coming year.” To sum up, the 
report reflects the character, policies 
and practices of the company and its 
management. 


Fiduciaries Elect Lovell 

Robert M. Lovell, vice president 
of The Hanover Bank, New York 
City, has been named president of 
the Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of New York City. He succeeds 
William H. Gambrell, vice president, 
New York Trust Company. 
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Retail Hardware Dealers Get 
Budget Instalment Sales *lan 

To meet competition and combat 
unfair trade practices (ha>dware 
store volume has not risen at tre rate 
of other retail businesses), the Hard. 
ware Budget Plan has becn de. 
veloped exclusively for retai\ hard- 
ware dealers by the National Retail 
Hardware Association, composed of 
37 state and regional hardwar« asso. 
ciations. 

“The absence of instalment selling 
antiquates the industry and has been 
responsible for an incalculable loss of 
business,” notes H. A. Harlan, dj- 
rector, marketing analysis, at In- 
dianapolis. 

Under the Budget Plan, financing 
is undertaken by the local hardware 
dealer through arrangements worked 
out with his banker. Pointing out 
that some dealers already have 
ventured into instalment selling 
using facilities offered by producers 
or commercial credit concerns, but 
have lost out because of lack of uni- 
formity or due to inadequately ad- 
ministered plans, the association has 
prepared a Manual of Operating 
Procedures which details in simple 
language a step-by-step guide for 
hardware dealers who never have 
sold on credit. 

The 78-page paper-bound book 
contains rules and techniques based 
on those proven in other industries 
and in its preparation had the coun- 
sel of these companies, members of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men: (manufacturers) Reo Motors, 
Lawn Mowers division, Lansing, 
Mich.; Remington Arms Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Black & Decker Manv- 
facturing Co., Towson, Md.; Sun- 
beam Corporation, Chicago; (whole- 
saleis) Belknap Hardware & Manv- 
facturing Co., Louisville; Janney- 
Semple-Hill Co., Minneapolis; Deca- 
tur & Hopkins Co., Boston; George 
Worthington Co., Cleveland; Moore- 
Handley Hardware Co., Birming- 
ham; (banking) Indiana National 
Bank, Indianapolis. Also consulted 
were the N.A.C.M. Credit Research 
Foundation and the National Foun- 
dation for Consumer Credit, Wash- 
ington. 

Dealers are urged to (1) Have 4 
sound sales policy; (2) Follow es 
tablished and proven credit inves- 
tigation practices; (3) Require 
prompt payments; (4) Install an eff- 
cient follow-up system. In a sepa- 
rate “confidential” booklet issued for 
salespeople are listed these “Rules 
to Remember”: (1) Sell merchan- 
dise—not terms; (2) Sell for cash, i! 
customer is able to pay cash; (3) Use 
the Hardware Budget Plan to add 
sales not available on cash basis. 
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Maximum Output Demands Scientific 


Managing, from President to Janitor 


gressively and _ continuously 
applied to all areas of work, is 
asia the only answer 
to the necessity 
that every mem- 
ber of the na- 
tional working 
force “must 
steadily increase 
his or her pro- 
ductivity if the 
American stand- 
ard of living is 
to be main- 


G csively management, ag- 


E. W. JOCHIM 


tained.” 

And that is a challenge partic- 
ularly applicable to office operations, 
says Edward W. Jochim, general 
manager of the Chicago plant of 
Personal Products Corporation. 
Scientific management of office pro- 
cedures he calls “virgin territory 
waiting to yield rich rewards to the 
courageous explorers who will push 
back the frontiers.” 


Pointing up the problem are these 
facts: (1) the number of office workers 
per 1,000 factory employees has doubled 
in the last 25 years while factory pro- 
ductivity has been increasing 3 per cent 
a year; (2) “there is an office worker 
for every one of our millions of produc- 
tive farm workers”; (3) more than 12 
per cent of all workers are office em- 
ployees. To these he adds the total in 
Government services, the growing num- 
ber entering the worker forces later in 
life, and finally the increasing per- 
centage in the retired class. 


The basic principles of work are 








FDWARD W. JOCHIM, who in 

1952-53 was national president 
of the Society for Advancement of 
Management, speaks from his expe- 
rience as general manager of the 
Chicago plant of Personal Products 
Corporation and as a director of 
the corporation, which is a sub- 
sidiary of Johnson & Johnson, when 
he discusses applications of scien- 
tific management to the office. 

Mr. Jochim, educated at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, has a de- 
gree in engineering. Among bis 
offices: A director of the Clearing 
House Association and a trustee of 
the !lenry George School of Social 
Science, 

He has been a draftsman, sales 
manazer, production manager, con- 
sulting management engineer. 
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““Many of our current office personnel problems of absentee- 
ism, turnover, lack of interest and initiative, failure to attain 
reasonably expected consistency in quality and quantity of work, 
arise from the monotonous, tedious, uninteresting jobs we have 
created in our search for better office methods and procedures. 
Now is the time to plan our developments to provide for recog- 
nized and proven human wants and needs.” 


—Edward W. Jochim 








identical, in the office or elsewhere; 
scientific method should apply to 
all from president to janitor, and to 
everything associated with the work. 


What of Office Equipment? 


Mr. Jochim sees facets of man- 
agement reflected in the number of 
attractively decorated offices, the 
acoustical ceilings with 35 to 50 and 
more foot candles of engineered 
lighting, in the functional furniture. 

“But,” he asks, “what of the 
equipment? While factory equip- 
ment averages over $10,000 per em- 
ployee, it is doubtful that office 
equipment averages $1,000 per em- 
ployee. 

“Admittedly, much of the gain in 
factory efficiency has been the result 
of substantial capital investment. 
Similar gains can be made in office 
efficiency by substantial capital in- 
vestments. But capital investments 
of themselves will not necessarily 
bring greater productivity—unwise 
investments could even cause dis- 
astrous losses. Investments can only 
be profitable when they are the end 
result of effective equipment re- 
search, methods and_ procedure 
planning, intelligent personnel plan- 
ning, economic study,—in short, the 
proper coordination of all the facets 
of scientific management.” 


Mr. Jochim notes that many office 
equipment manufacturers already 
have gone far in research. Further 
engineering, he said, will produce 
“much faster than we will be pre- 
pared to apply these new machines. 
Given sufficient time, I suppose the 
manufacturers will come into the 
various places of business and work 
out the installations. We do not 
have that much time. We must 
reach out to the manufacturers to 
make them acquainted with our 
needs, help them ‘de-bug’ the newly 
developed machines ... We must do 





this as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion. 

“Office work is in the early stages 
of a technological revolution as far 
reaching, unescapable, dramatic and 
ultimately beneficial as any indus- 
trial revolution. Electronic equip- 
ment will completely change the 
complexion of all offices. The pres- 
sure of its competition will force the 
development of new, more efficient, 
non-electronic, automatic and semi- 
automatic equipment, designed for 
a low price for the smaller offices. 

“Office workers of the future will 
be technicians, not clerks. It is high 
time we start training qualified em- 
ployees for this transition.” 


One requirement of technicians and 
other workers, Mr. Jochim told mem- 
bers of the Toledo chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, 
will be “much deeper knowledge and 
understanding of the use and applica- 
tion of many forms of mathematics,” 
even to the extent of the taking of 
postgraduate courses. 


Mr. Jochim quotes Frederick 
Winslow Taylor, “father of scien- 
tific management,” in saying the 
basic objective is “to secure the 
maximum prosperity for the em- 
ployer coupled with the maximum 
prosperity for each employee.” 
Scientific management itself is de- 
fined as a “philosophy that results 
in a combination of the develop- 
ment of a true science of work—the 
one best method, scientific selection 
of men, their education and develop- 
ment, and continuous, intimate and 
friendly cooperation between the 
management and the men.” 

“We have not had enough philos- 
ophy, enough people who think in 
terms of principles,” and though 
operation is more effective today, he 
questions if management operates 
more intelligently. While there has 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Problem for the States 

WHETHER EMPLOYEES receiving lay- 
off pay under the limited supple- 
mentary unemployment compensa- 
tion provisions of such contracts as 
that between Ford Motor Company 
and the United Auto Workers, C.1.0., 
will be able to collect state unem- 
ployment benefits at the same time, 
will be largely up to state adminis- 
trators of unemployment insurance 
laws, according to Government 
officials. 

The state administrators, say these 
authorities, interpret the laws in 
most states and recommend changes. 
They not only have the authority 
to determine eligibility for unem- 
ployment benefits but also have 
jurisdiction to decide if the new 
type labor-management contract 
will invalidate payments by the 
state. 


More Investment, Higher Rate? 
RECORD INCREASE of investment de- 
mands indicated for this year will 
probably prompt “upward pressure 
upon long-term interest rates, likely 
to persist for some time,” says Roy 
L. Reierson, vice president of Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York, 
summing up a study by the eco- 
nomics department of the bank. 


The building and construction ac- 
tivity alone apparently insures a 
total increase in outstanding mort- 
gage indebtedness (by $13 billions) 
that “will exceed the record growth 
in 1954,” the report points out. 
Predicted is some net reduction in 
amounts available later in the year, 
on balance, due to the new 40-year 
3 per cent U.S. Treasury bond issue 
for $1.9 billions in a refunding op- 
eration. Dr. Reierson believes sav- 
ings institutions may not find as 
ready a market in the commercial 
banks for the Government securities 
they may like to sell, with the more 
favorable outlook for bank loans. 
And only moderate increase is seen 
in the movement of funds to savings 
institutions and pension funds. 


Automation “Insecurity”? 

“.. and the machine is continuing 
to replace the human.” This from 
Dr. Nathan E. Cohen, associate dean 
of the New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University, and 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, runs the old 
bugaboo from “technocracy” days 


into this period of “automation.” 
To Dr. Cohen’s warning that tech- 
nological changes are adding to 
mental health problems, Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, asks, in his Monthly Business 
Review: 

“Why is it that so much space and 
time must be wasted defending the 
use of machinery, when the truth is 
that every labor-saving device has 
meant more not fewer jobs, more 
not less pay, greater not less leisure 
hours, a higher not a lower standard 
of living?” 

A different concept from that of 
the social welfare leader, who warns 
that “if anything, the increased 
productivity without a planning con- 
cept for its consumption makes 
man’s economic position more haz- 
ardous, his insecurities greater and 
his increased leisure time a threat 
rather than a blessing.” 

Either way, industry apparently 
has fallen down on the job of sell- 
ing its inventiveness to the public. 


Deflation the Bigger Fear 
ANSWERING those who say an 
“inflation complex” is driving the 
Federal Reserve Bank to credit pol- 
icies more restrictive than econom- 
ically warranted, President Allan 
Sproul of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York told the Pacific North- 
west Conference on Banking that the 





Hobby Spenders Outguess 
Economists, Keep Right On 


The volume of spending by 
Americans on their hobbies is a 
better index to the business out- 
look than the stock market or 
other selected indices, says H. B. 
Atwater, president of Scott-At- 
water Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis. 

“The public can quickly stop 
their purchase of leisure prod- 
ucts if they lose confidence,” 
says the outboard motor manu- 
facturer, noting that “when the 
economists warned of a possible 
depression and the stock market 
dipped, the people went right on 
spending for recreational prod- 
ucts. They proved to be right 
when the economists and the 
stock market were wrong.” Rec- 
reational spending, more than 
$30 billion a year, says Mr. At- 
water, is half again as much as 
is spent on clothing or shelter. 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


monetary authorities “fear c oflation 
more than inflation.” Mr. Sproy| 
who also is co-chairman of the Sys. 
tem’s open market committee, pre. 
dicted that “there should be some 
revival of discount operations at the 
Federal Reserve Banks” if general 
recovery continues. 


Faster Sales Pace 

Tuat “a faster retail sales pace will 
generally be maintained” the rest of 
this year and that “a significantly 
larger proportion of consumers antic. 
ipate income gains” and plan to pur. 
chase houses are indicated by pre- 
liminary findings of the 1955 Survey 
of Consumer Finances, says the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago in its 
“Business Conditions.” One contrary 
note, that the proportion of families 
intending to buy new cars stays close 
to the number in early 1954, trans- 
lates into doubt that this segment of 
the business world will keep up the 
rate of one-third gain year to year. 

From another source, the First 
National City Bank, New York, 
comes a roundup of businessmen’s 
predictions that sales for 1955 will 
be 5 per cent higher than last year. 
This bank sees first quarter final 
figures on the nation’s total output of 
goods and services even with the all- 
time record of the 1953 second quar- 
ter. 

And the controllers’ congress of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation finds the 1954 net profits after 
taxes for the nation’s department and 
specialty stores only one-tenth of one 
per cent under the 2.2 of 1953. 


Interfering with Risks 

Stowpown of economic progres 
and obstacles to technological change 
could result from legislation that 
would interfere with the individual’ 
prerogative to take risks as he wills 
The consulting analyst of The Han- 
over Bank, New York, was discuss- 
ing the recent study of the stock 
market by the Senate banking ant 
currency committee. (Incidentally, 
another restriction was placed re 
cently on margin trading.) 

Dr. Marcus Nadler went on to note 
that “at one stage or another mos! 
equities now outstanding in th 
United States were more or les 
speculative in character.” To Dr 
Nadler’s thinking, the investigatio! 
brought out information that should 
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help the average American to a bet- 
fr understanding of the securities 
market in general and especially the 
equity market. He pointed out that 
no one could accurately forecast the 
public ind investor appraisal of the 
general economic picture and the 
outlook of individual industries or 
corporations. 


There Are Terms and Terms 

Too-LIBERAL mortgage terms to 
simulate construction may be pre- 
cipitating a “precarious situation,” 
especially because “too many fam- 
ies are occupying homes under 
Government-type financing, which 
means they have little or no equity 
in them and have little chance of 
building up equity,” declares J. 
Howard Edgerton, president of the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League and president of the Cali- 
fornia Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation, Los Angeles. 

Addressing 600 savings and loan 
executives at a League’s Institute 
gathering, Mr. Edgerton pointed to 
the push given home building by low 
down-payments and 30-year mort- 
gages for FHA loans and added, 
“Many housing experts feel we have 
caught up with the backlog of hous- 
ing needs, and a 1,300,000-unit-a- 
year rate may not be in order now.” 


Your Personality Warm? 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—“the story told 
about the company, the kind of press 
it receives, its relations with com- 
munity and employees”—provide a 
key to “a distinctive and warm com- 
pany personality,” says Dr. Ernest 
Dichter of the Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research. 

“Personality, built over a long 
pull, overcomes gadgetry and stunts, 
and increases in power over the life 
of the concern,” members of the 
American Public Relations Associa- 
tion were told. 


Cutting Some Astral Figures 
EXPANSION of local air service to 
small communities is one offshoot of 
the services of 60 million aircraft, 
lying close to a billion plane miles a 
year in the interest of business trans- 
portation, agricultural flying, patrol, 
survey, charter and miscellaneous 
operations, said Sinclair Weeks, sec- 
tetary of commerce, addressing the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Employ ‘d by aviation are one mil- 
lion men and women. 
_The secretary called attention to a 
‘Tesurgence of civil aviation manu- 
lacture abroad,” so that specialists 
of the C'vil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion are stationed abroad to handle 
the iner: asing inquiries. 





We aes 


put out the fire 


But with the Hartford’s help, we quickly 


paid off $28,893 in customer claims 
(Based on Company File #HM54-324) 


It was just before a holiday. As 
usual in the dry cleaning business, 
we were up to our ears in clothing 
bundles. Maybe that’s why nobody 
noticed anything wrong until the 
fire had actually burned through 
the ceiling. 

We turned in an alarm, but there 
wasn’t much we or the firemen 
could do to save the plant. 

Next morning, the men repre- 
senting our insurance company set 
up an office nearby. The moment 
they verified each customer’s claim, 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 


pany paid us the money. Then we 
mailed our check to the customer, 
with a letter from our president. 

Within 16 days after the fire, we 
paid 622 claims this way. There 
were 808 all told, so you can see the 
Hartford was really moving along 
fast. With their help, we were able 
to pay every claim so quickly and 
so fairly that we found customers 
talking about us all over town. 

Naturally, this talk didn’t hurt 
our reputation a bit. We have 
almost twice as much business now 
as we had before the fire! 


The way these claims were handled is typically “Hartford.” 
When buying insurance for your own company 

... when checking the insurance protection 

of your credit applicants . . . look for the name 


Hartford. 


And any time you want dependable protection backed by 


outstanding service, call on your Hartford Agent 
or your insurance broker for Hartford Insurance. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford $ . 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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Communication as Tool Pries Loose That Odtime Credit Resistance 


Paving Accord with Sales and Accoun 


UILDING the arterial road to 
connect credit management 
with the company’s sales de- 
partment, and 
with the ac- 
counts, calls for 
more than a 
roadbed ce- 
mented by con- 
sistent credit 
policy. Tobe 
most serviceable 
the highway 
must be lined 
with a working 
system of communication. 

“At Brown-Forman Distillers Cor- 
poration,” says Carol M. Cook, as- 
sistant credit manager of the Louis- 
ville company and its subsidiaries, 
“we think of communication as an- 
other ‘C’, an indispensable element 
that helps to get the best out of the 
other ‘C’s’.” 

Too many credit executives either 
originate or exaggerate problems “by 
talking mostly to themselves rather 


‘C. M. COOK 





The difference between a 
debtor and a creditor is: the 
debtor is a man who owes 
money and a creditor is the 
man who thinks he is going 
to get it. 

—Anonymous 





than to the fellow to be impelled to 
action,” in the opinion of Mr. Cook. 

With modern business accepting the 
fact that credit management is a dy- 
namic function and therefore exerts 
major influence, “almost by definition 
does Credit require the use of com- 
munication as a tool, because success 
depends on prompting the desired kind 
of reaction. We have accepted this ele- 
ment as one of our most important 
credit responsibilities, and so the job 
of selling those policies is on the main 
line of our activity. It starts at the very 
beginning of our association with sales 
representative and accounts, and con- 
tinues throughout that association.” 

Establishing a consistent and sound 
credit policy entails many difficult 
and unpleasant decisions but “there 
are still many executives who are 
trying to do this job with one hand 
tied behind them.” 


More attention to the business of 
communicating fully and frequently 
“to our own representatives as well 
as our customers” has untied that 
hand at Brown-Forman. And the 
result? “We have been paid for the 
extra time and trouble and expense 
by elimination of much misunder- 
standing and friction and by a ton- 
ing-up of the whole credit picture 
as it affects our company.” 

The “altogether normal and hu- 
man resistance to credit needs that 
you and I are paid to enforce” was 
the major point of attack. Out of 
that plan of campaign Mr. Cook re- 
ports from the sales staff and from 
customers a “fuller, more willing and 
more understanding kind of coopera- 
tion than ever before.” 

First there is the training course for 
sales trainees, a five to six weeks’ 
indoctrination period for sales repre- 
sentatives. Instruction in credit phases 
of operation is a mandatory course. 

“Representatives of our depart- 
ment spend the better part of a day 
with each class of trainees, en- 
deavoring to impart the kind of 
grounding that will make the credit 
and sales jobs vitally meaningful and 
helpful to each other. The company’s 
credit policy, the salesman’s role in 
the credit relationship, and the do’s 
and don’ts of which he must be 
mindful are thoroughly covered in 
sales manuals and other material 
prepared for the use of our per- 
sonnel.” 


Visit Sales’ Field Representative 

Following this preliminary in- 
struction, members of the credit de- 
partment spend some time with visit- 
ing field representatives of Sales, 
especially those of supervisory or 
managerial rank, then supplement 
these contacts with letters, memo- 
randa, telephone conversations. In 
occasional personal visits to the field 
we seek to keep the sales represen- 
tatives mindful of basic policy and 
suggest or request action on specific 
problems. This approach has gone 
a long way to remove irritations and 
increase cooperation and mutual de- 
pendence.” 

The same personal approach is ap- 
plied to customers. “When we be- 
gin a business association with a dis- 
tributor we tell him with complete 
frankness what we expect from him 
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HEN Carol M. Cook jvined 
Brown-Forman Distillers Cor. 
poration in Louisville in 194: his 
duties largely concerned traffic, but 
seven years ago he was assigned 
full-time to the credit department, 
where he is assistant manager, han- 
dling credits and collections for the 
parent company and the subsidia. 
ries, Brown-Forman Industries and 
Blue Grass Cooperage Company. 
Mr. Cook has completed courses 
at the University of Louisville for 
the N.A.C.M. Fellow Award. 


and what he can expect from Brown- 
Forman, thus to prevent any mis- 
understanding at the start. When 
we subsequently by personal contact 
or otherwise have occasion to refer a 
customer to the company’s credit 
policy he has already been provided 
with a complete frame of reference.” 

A checkup of poor credit performers 
of the past reveals that “difficulties have 
a way of creeping into a picture in 
which communication is not sufficiently 
prominent,” Mr. Cook observes. “I am 
convinced that a great many credit 
problems are the result of communica- 
tion that is too little and too late, par- 
ticularly with marginal accounts but 
almost equally with many much higher- 
rated organizations. 

“We make thoroughly certain that 
the ‘must’ business of the day does 
not force us to drop by the wayside 
those letters, memoranda, phone 
calls and other communications that 
are part of the task of keeping ac- 
counts—and our own _ salesmen— 
mindful of credit policy and credit 
facts as these apply to themselves 
Superficially this may seem to make 
for more work and expense, but ove! 
the long pull the labor and cost are 
paid for many times over.” 

This communicating at frequent 
intervals exerts a noticeable in- 
fluence in the entire credit operation, 
Mr. Cook believes, and does mort 
than that. “It serves importantly 1 
development of accounts, and thei! 
sound growth has been an important 
factor in the growth of many sup- 
pliers.” One reason is that the 
“validity and up-to-dateness of ou! 
credit information depends quite di 
rectly upon the fact that we create 
for ourselves as many opportunities 
to elicit information.” 
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Major Surgery for Office Operation 


SECTION of Thomas & Betts Company's IBM department, showing one of the 14 machines of various tytes in operation. Through 
its installation of an integrated IBM system, the TGB Company simplified credit record keeping, inventory control, sales analysis 
and production scheduling, and enabled the credit department to team with distribution for significant operational success of both 
departments. (A list of the components of the IBM system is given in the article.) Shaw-Walker Co. had an important role. 


Adds 35% to Company’s Efficiency 


N outstanding teaming of func- 
A tions —a _ credit department 
helping the company to carry 
out a key sales 
policy while in- 
creasing its own 
efficiency—has 
proved an eye- 
opening success 
formula for both 
areas of opera- 
tion at The 
Thomas & Betts 
Company, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 
Methods streamlining and progres- 
sive automation are the tools that 
have enabled commercial manager 
Katheryn M. Sheehan to effect 
changes in credit department rou- 
tines and procedures that parallel 
the improvement and simplification 
in the distribution system. 


MISS SHEEHAN 


To Reduce Cost to Customer 

About 25 years ago The Thomas 
& Betts Company, a leading manu- 
facturer of electrical fittings and 
Speciaities, inaugurated a system of 
exclusive wholesale distribution 
know as the “T & B Plan.” This 
was cone to increase the efficiency 
of the sales operation and all related 


functions and bring lower costs to 
the customer. 

“Since the wholesalers have their 
own personnel, warehouses and in- 
ventory in hundreds of cities,” Miss 
Sheehan tells CFM, “our T & B man- 
agement felt the wholesalers could 
perform the essential distribution 
functions more economically than T 
& B itself. Among these are selling, 
carrying inventory at point of sale, 
financing and extending credit to the 
ultimate user of electrical fittings. 
This distribution policy simplifies 
the firm’s credit operation by having 
the wholesalers make sales to the 
ultimate customer.” 


Credit Records Undergo Surgery 

One of the ways in which the 
credit function has been streamlined 
and made more useful by introduc- 
tion of more efficient methods and 


equipment is described by Miss 
Sheehan. 
“Formerly, wholesalers’ credit 


records were kept in card form, 
mounted within removable trays. 
The arrangement necessitated a 
great deal of extra work in handling 
trays and cards for posting and rec- 
ord purposes, as well as extra steps 
from desk to trays. This made im- 
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possible the instant availability of 
credit information at desk position 
required by various individuals, 
particularly the general sales man- 
ager and vice president. 


“A more simplified credit record, 
available at fingertips, was needed. 
Also desired was limitation of any 
new system to a minimum of floor 
space and no interference with 
normal office traffic. Another re- 
quirement of the company: as com- 
plete a story as possible of credit 
information and performance on 
each wholesaler, in a condensed 
record.” 

A 5” x 8” card was designed for 
the listing of the following informa- 
tion: 

1) Rating service standing. 

2) T & B’s classification of the ac- 

count. 

3) Tentative credit limit. 

4) Name of bank currently used by 

wholesaler. 

5) Total monthly billing with date of 

payment and manner of payment. 

6) Any open amounts with date paid. 

7) Total credits issued each month. 

8) Deductions made, if any. 

9) Unearned cash discount taken, if 

any. 

10) Date of each rating report re- 

ceived in the year. 

By using both sides of the card, 
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monthly billings for a two-year pe- 
riod are shown. This information 
enables the credit department to 
provide the sales department with 
comparison figures on each account. 
Also, at one glance, there’s an up- 
to-date record of the account credit- 
wise. 

“To meet our specifications, the Shaw- 
Walker Company designed a special 
tray to fit into the deep drawer of a 
standard desk. When the cards are not 
in use, the drawer can be closed and so 
be out of the way. Two such trays hold 
up to 3,000 cards.” 

Miss Sheehan tells of another very 
important change made at T & B 
several years ago. “It came about 
through installation of IBM ma- 
chines and led to our building up an 
extensive, integrated IBM depart- 
ment. Now all invoicing and pro- 
cessing of customers’ orders are 
handled by the IBM machines. 
These functions are carried out 
quickly and efficiently, making ship- 
ment possible within 24 hours after 
receipt of order.” 


The IBM department also handles 
inventory control for the factory and 
warehouses, production scheduling 
and sales analysis, and produces in- 
formation for cost-of-goods-sold 
record. Components of the IBM 
system (see photo p. 19): Two tab- 
ulators, two calculators, two repro- 
ducing punches, one collator, two 
sorters, four key punches, one inter- 
preter, five offset tub files and one 
customer’s master file. 


All invoices are issued from the 
company’s plant and_ executive 
offices in Elizabeth, including ship- 
ments made by T & B branch ware- 
houses, three of which are on the 
West Coast. Allowing for time to 
get the shipping information from 
these points to Elizabeth, the com- 
pany can process all invoices, post to 


Take time to work—it is the price 
of success. 

Take time to think—it is the source 
of power. 

Take time to play—it is the secret 
of perpetual youth. 

Take time to read—it is the foun- 
tain of wisdom. 

Take time to be friendly—it is the 
road to happiness. 

Take time to dream—it is hitching 
your wagon to a star. 

Take time to love and be loved—it 
is the privilege of the gods. 

Take time to look around—it is 
too short a day to be selfish. 

Take time to laugh—it is the music 
of the soul. 

—Leinster Leader: Irish Digest 





MSs KATHERYN M. SHEE- 

HAN, commercial manager of 
The Thomas & Betts Company, 
Elizabeth, N.J., considers attention 
to office methods and equipment 
efficiency a requisite of her job, and 
is constantly alert to effect changes 
in procedures and routines. New 
machines have been introduced to 
those ends. 

Miss Sheehan began with T & B 
in October 1934 as assistant credit 
manager, advanced to credit man- 
ager, and in March 1954 was apf- 
pointed commercial manager, com- 
Lining supervision of the credit and 
commercial departments. She is a 
member of the Electrical Manufac- 
turers Credit Group, N.A.C.M., the 
New Jersey Credit Women’s Group 
and the New Jersey Association of 
Credit Executives. 





customers’ statements, and get the 
statements in the mail by the fourth 
day of the following month. The 
posting of invoices to statements is 
done by T & B’s accounting depart- 
ment with Burroughs’ Sensimatic 
accounting machines. 


“A concise schedule of monthly ac- 
counts is made up each month by the 
credit department from the accounts re- 
ceivable statements. This gives a com- 
plete picture of what is owed by each 
wholesaler for the previous month, and 
open balances segregated to four months 
prior to this time. All details of payment 
are marked off on this schedule.” 

“In the effort to effect improved 
operation and to reduce effort in 
handling credit routine, our com- 
pany feels it has achieved a 35 per 
cent gain in efficiency. Thus, our 
credit department enables the com- 
pany to hew to its exclusive whole- 
saler distribution policy and helps 
make it the successful program that 
it is.” 


Apply Electronics Equipment 
Now, Management Is Urged 


Electronics will exert the greatest 
influence on industry as a whole 
during the next few years, and 
“computers that record, compute 
and classify statistical information 
rapidly and accurately are already 
a reality,” Don G. Mitchell, chair- 
man, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
New York, told executives gathered 
at the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s electronics conference in 
New York City. 

Among rules for action laid down 
by Mr. Mitchell and other speakers 
were these: 


Now is the time for decision by 
Management on the application of 
electronics equipment. 


Deferred action based on fear of 
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rapid obsolescence of presext « quip. 
ment is likely to leave Manag ment 
standing at the post. 


Electronic data processing w. | not 
reverse the trend toward d2cen-. 
tralization of management bu: will 
help all levels of management to 
operate more effectively, with ‘aster 
and better information, Mr. Mi'chel] 
said. He looks to Sylvania’s Data 
Processing Center (which will be in 
partial operation next January) to 
supply financial and production jn- 
formation heretofore unavailab!e be- 
cause of high costs. In full operation 
the center will handle all of Syl- 
vania’s record processing and will 
employ about 300 persons. A Univac 
electronic computing system leased 
from Remington Rand will be the 
heart of a communications network 
that will link the center with six 
area reporting offices. 


“Care in the planning stage be- 
comes of utmost significance because 
of coordination of the infinite detail 
required,” said Basil Regione, part- 
ner, Arthur Andersen & Co., Chi- 
cago, in an appraisal of the critical 
considerations for electronics ap- 
plications. He cited the danger of 
“embellishing applications”—trying 
to get the machine to do everything, 


Application of the IBM 650 at the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, was de- 
scribed by Harold F. Hatch, associate 
controller. Tasks assigned to a 
medium-sized ElectroData digital 
computer at Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany, Skokie, IIll., were outlined by 
Robert F. Rosenzweig, programmer. 
Applications of Univac at National 
Tube Div., United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, were explained 
by L. C. Simmons, controller. 


Toronto Exhibit Features 
Centralized Automation 


Automatic office units of Interna- 
tional Business Machines, any one of 
which might conceivably be termed 
a “one-man office force,” were 
featured at the NOMA Office Ma- 
chinery and Equipment exposition 
held in Toronto. The Cardatype ac- 
counting machine, with an automatic 
computing unit, makes possible 
centralized operations for several 
departments; the 407 electric ac- 
counting machine is used in the 
preparation of card checks and en- 
ables a reduction in the overall size 
of forms; the new Typewriter Card 
Punch, which prepares punched 
cards for accounting use as an auto- 
matic by-product of typewriting 
operations, and a time recording line 
were among the IBM products which 
evoked interest. 





Maximum Output Demands 
Scientific Managing Plan 
(Con:luded from page 15) 

been an amazing degree of advance- 
men‘ in the expansion and use of 
detail, “look what happened to our 
administrative overhead”—a cue for 
work simplification programs. 


Every Man Can Be Firstclass 


“Every man, except those too sick 
or too lazy, can be firstclass on some 
job or jobs,” Mr. Jochim believes, 
“but only the surface has been 
scratched in development of tech- 
niques to place that man where he 
will do that firstclass job.” So too 
with better application of research 
to daily problems. There are the 
“money hungry opportunist-incom- 
petents,” thriving personally in the 
vacuum of trained industrial psy- 
chologists but acting as a drag on 
progress. He asks: Is there a real 
shortage of management talent or 
are we simply unable to recognize 
it? 

Nor is it enough to recognize 
management talent; “the employee 
must be developed to utilize his 
highest skills and potential.” 

Finally, “complete mental revolu- 
tions” are needed—by the worker 


Honesty, is the 
Best Policy — 
o ) 


toward his job, by the manager as 
to his duties toward the worker. 
“Without this, scientific management 
does not exist.” Achieving even a 
part of “Utopia” is “better than 
achieving all of something less that 
is attainable.” Mr. Jochim warns 
that “the scientific approach causes 
an unwarranted tendency in some 
men to deal in absolutes,” when 
“there are no absolutes in man.” 
Scientific management is a philos- 
ophy, “not a bundle of tools and 
techniques.” So, for example, uni- 
formity of organization and consis- 
tency of approach are means to the 
end “by helping harmonious co- 
operation of people and the release 
of initiative and ideas, all by judi- 
cious exercise of common sense.” 


Canadian Institute Expands 


The “Credit Management” course 
of The Canadian Credit Institute 
conducted by the extension depart- 
ment of the University of Toronto 
has been expanded to three years. 
The term begins in October, with 
The Associated Credit Bureaus of 
Canada and The Credit Granters 
Association of Canada now co- 
sponsoring with The Canadian 
Credit Men’s Trust Association. 


Merger of Crown Zellerbach 
And Gaylord Container Planned 


Agreement in principle for a con- 
templated merger of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation and Gaylord 
Container Corporation has been an- 
nounced by Presidents J. D. Zeller- 
bach and Edwin J. Spiegel. The 
plan contemplates an offer by Crown 
Zellerbach to Gaylord stockholders 
to exchange two shares of currently 
authorized but not issued common 
stock for each three shares of out- 
standing Gaylord stock. 

Crown Zellerbach, producer of 
printing, wrapping and_ specialty 
papers, had $300 millions in sales 
last year; Gaylord, maker of paper- 
board shipping containers, recorded 
$90 millions as 1954 sales. 

Victor C. Eggerding, St. Louis, 
assistant treasurer of Gaylord Con- 
tainer, was 1952-53 president of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


More Flying to South America 


More businessmen from the States 
flew to South America last year than 
ever before and air travel between 
the two countries went up 10 per 
cent, according to Edward G. Bern, 
vice president, sales and traffic, Pan 
American-Grace Airways. 


More than half a billion dollars... 

in cash and merchandise will be lost this 
year by employers through embezzle- 
ment by persons in their employ. 


Despite all the precautions you may 
take against employee dishonesty, 
statistics are against you. But you can 
protect your firm against financial 
loss through “honesty insurance,” 

that is, through a National Surety 


BLANKET FIDELITY BOND. 


Bank and credit executives 
—write for free 24 page 
booklet, “Safeguards 
Against Employee 
Dishonesty in 
Business.” 


NATIONAL SURETY 


CORPORATION 


4 ALBANY ST., NEW YORK 
A MEMBER OF THE FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 


INVISIBLE ARMOR 
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H. J. CUNNINGHAM 


G. C. WILDER H. M. KESSLER J. F. OATES V. A. BING 


OFFICERS, GUEST SPEAKERS AND AWARDS’ RECIPIENTS 


Sharing honors were past presidents, officers-incumbent 
and elect, and guest speakers of The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, at the 59th annual dinner meeting. 
Awards of merit were presented by C. Herbert Brad- 
shaw, general credit manager, Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, N.Y., 1954-55 president of the National 
Association of Credit Men, to 22 past presidents of the 
association, tenures of office dating back to 1908. (With 
elections the same night, new posts are listed in the 
following.) 


Percentage Breakdown Shows 
Current and Past-Due Status 


J. W. MARSTELLER 
Credit Manager 


The DeVilbiss Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


E break our accounts receivable down into three 
sections as follows: Paint Spray, 28 days outstand- 
ing; Export, 38 days; Atomizer, 21 days. 
We age our accounts receivable quarterly. 


In our quarterly aging report to management we in- 
dicate the number of accounts that are past-due, the 
number of days sales outstanding, the total collectible 
amount in accounts receivable as follows: the amount of 
receivables current; the 1 to 30 days past-due, 31 to 60 
days, 61 to 90 days, 91 to 180 days, and the amount prior, 
also the amount of open credits to be applied against 
these receivables. Included in this report is a percentage 
breakdown showing what percentage of the collectible 
amounts is current and past-due. 


At present, we start our collection follow-up whenever 
an invoice becomes 15 days past-due, and a collection 
statement is sent. Twenty days afterward, our No. 1 col- 
lection letter is mailed; in another 20 days our No. 2 
collection letter. In 20 more days, or when the invoice is 
75 days past-due, the account is given to our credit 
correspondent for personal attention. He then follows 
the account until collected or placed with an agency for 
collection. 
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Reading across the two pages, those on the left page 
are (l tor): Al. Potter, executive manager of the Chi- 
cago association; Paul R. Gross, United States Steel 
Corp., now second vice president, C.A.C.M.; H. ]. Cun. 
ningham, Stromberg-Carlson Co., then treasurer, C.A, 
C.M.; William M. Edens, Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, first vice president, C.A, 
C.M.; George C. Wilder, president of Macwhyte Co,, 
Kenosha, Wis.; Herman M. Kessler, president of The 


_ Standard Printing Co., Louisville, Ky., then vice presi- 


J. K. DORE (Concluded from page 11) 





Each salesman is given a copy of all slow-pay accounts 
in his territory, and each week is advised of any payments 
made, or of changes. 

To keep our accounts receivable liquid we take every oppor- 
tunity to tell our customers of the importance of taking cash 
discount but emphasize that to earn discount they must stay 
within the discount period. In our business we offer special 
seasonal dating about twice a year on which we allow antici- 
pation discount. This encourages early payment, because of 
the extra discount they can earn. Our experience shows that 
a great part of the invoices on special dating is paid months 
before actually due. 


We find a consistent, vigorous and planned follow-up 
of slow accounts is most satisfactory. Our first approach 
is by an additional statement (special form), which 
advises of the invoices past-due, and how many days 
past-due. This is generally sent about twenty days after 
the original statement is mailed. If this additional state- 
ment does not bring results, we start with letters and set 
the date of follow-up for writing again if we have had 
no reply. The salesmen receive copies of all letters, so 
that they are at all times informed of the credit depart- 
ment’s efforts. 


Telephone Plays Important Role 

When efforts to collect by letter fail, we telephone the 
slow-pay customer. This gives us the opportunity to hear 
his reason for non-payment, and permits us to convey 
to him the seriousness with which we hold his present 
account condition. 

We find telegrams also very effective collectors, keep: 
ing in mind to be careful in the phrasing of the message 
so that it involves no legal risk. 

Our policy requires our salesmen to work closely with 
the credit department in collection of slow accounts. The 
salesmen have forms that they use to report on past-due 
accounts whenever a call is made. 
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AT CHICAGO ASSOCIATION’S 59th ANNUAL DINNER MEETING 


dent, central division, N.A.C.M.; James F. Oates, chair- 
man and chief executive officer, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co. of Chicago, guest speaker; and Vernon A. 
Bingham, Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis., immediate past 
president C.A.C.M. 

On the right hand page are Leland T. Hadley, Good- 
man Manufacturing Co., new president of the Chicago 
association; C, Herbert Bradshaw, immediate past presi- 
dent, N.A.C.M.; Howard Goodman, Goodman Manu- 
facturing Co.; E. B, Moran, vice president, N.A.C.M.; 





(More in September) 


PARTICIPATING 





J. K. Dore started with the Kansas City Stockyards Co., in ac- 
counting posts, joined General Motors Acceptance Corp., and 
14 years ago became credit manager of Davis Paint Co. 


Pau. E. Grorce, graduate of George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin universities in Washington, D.C., and the N.A.C.M. 
Graduate School of Credit & Financial Management at Dart- 
mouth (1954-55 faculty member), is a member of the Bar— 
New York, Indiana, District of Columbia. Since 1944 labor 
relations attorney of Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N.Y., he 
added the duties of credit manager in 1951, insurance manager 
1552. Now he is financial and legal relations manager. 


Georce E. JOHNSON, treasurer, Schaffer Poidometer Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is a graduate of the Robert Morris Business School, 
majoring in accountancy. 


Miss CarroLt Kees, graduate of Soule Business College, is 
credit manager of F. Strauss & Son, Inc., New Orleans, with 
which company she has been associated 14 years. She is vice 
nt of the New Orleans Credit Women’s Group and has 
een treasurer of the Women’s Association of the Allied 
Beverage Industry. 


J. W. MarsTELLER, who attended the University of Toledo, is a 
graduate of the National Institute of Credit (1940) and the 
Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management (1949). 
The credit manager of DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, was formerly 
credit manager and assistant treasurer of Allied Oil Co. 


Cuartes E, SCHNEIDER, credit manager of Eagle Pencil Co., New 
York, from Fordham Prep School entered the company as an 
office boy. In 1944 as assistant credit manager he came under 
the tutelage of Edward Dinkel, who was with the company 74 
years, 50 of them as credit manager. Mr. Schneider, who suc- 
ceeded to the latter post on Mr. Dinkel’s death, is also a 
trustee of the Stationers and Publishers Board of Trade, Inc. 


F. H. Treryen, credit manager, H. S. Crocker Co., Inc., San 
Tancisco, completed four years of law study at the University 
of San Francisco. He has been with Crocker 22 years, the first 
SIX as assistant credit manager. He is a past director of the 
Credit Managers Association of Northern and Central California. 


R. P. Weay, assistant treasurer, Hajoca Corp., Philadelphia, at- 
tended classes of the Credit Men’s Association of Eastern 
ennsy vania. He entered Hajoca’s accounting department in 
1927, For five years he was Rosslyn branch credit manager. He 


is third vice president of the credit association. 


Donald M. Graham, Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago; S. J. Haider, executive secre- 
tary, Minneapolis Association of Credit Men cnd N.A. 
C.M. convention director; G. T. Thomas, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co., national director N.A.C.M. and a past presi- 
dent C.A.C.M.; Earl E. Diehl, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., councillor and a past president, C.A.C.M.; and 
Charles H. Cuny, United Airlines, Inc., the newly elected 
treasurer of the organization representing credit execu- 
tives of the greater Cricago area. 


Last Bad Debt Case in 1953 
And Part of That Since Paid 


GEORGE E. JOHNSON 
Treasurer 


Schaffer Poidometer Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





UR accounts receivable carry approximately 15 days 
sales volume. We make formal appraisal at the end 
of each month (our terms are 2% 10 days, net 30 days). 
These appraisals help determine the trend of payment. 
Approximately twice in the month similar appraisals are 
made, but not in writing, unless some accounts from the 
end of the preceding month were in arrears and needed 
special watching. 

Any account not paid in the time allotted, 30 days, is sent 
a personal letter in the form of a combination statement and 
request for payment; by sending these letters promptly, we 
have been quite successful in keeping our bad debts down. 

Repeat collection letters are sent, each varying a little 
and each stressing a little more the time of payment. 
Phone calls are used when we feel it necessary, as follow- 
ups on our letters. The salesman makes calls as a last 
resort to try to collect past due accounts. 

We have been rather fortunate insofar as bad debts 
are concerned. In quite a number of years we have had 
but three or four. The last we had, in 1953, has since been 
partially paid. We are a small company but feel this 
record somewhat speaks for itself. Many of our accounts 
are not sold regularly. By this we mean we may hear from 
some of our customers only once in one, two or even 
three years. 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


Following his recent appointment 
as assistant vice president of Weir- 
ton Steel Company, division of Na- 
tional Steel Corporation, Weirton, 
W. Va., James D. Forp has been 
elected to official duties with the 
National Steel Corporation as assist- 
ant treasurer. In his new appoint- 
ment Mr. Ford assumes responsibil- 
ity in the direction of credits and 
collections for National Steel and all 
subsidiary companies. He retains 
his head office at Weirton Steel in 
Weirton, with sub-offices at other 
points of operation. Mr. Ford is a 
director of the National Association 
of Credit Men and a past president 
of the Wheeling Association of 
Credit Men. 


Bernarp H. Morse, formerly Cleve- 
land regional credit manager, Cities 
Service Oil Company, has been ap- 
pointed to the new post of assistant 
general credit manager for the mar- 
keting division at Chicago, which is 
headed by H. E. Butcher. Francis 
W. Bercin, division credit manager 
at Chicago, succeeds Mr. Morse at 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Morse joined the Cities Service 
organization in 1943 following asso- 
ciation as an investigator with the 
Retail Credit Company in the 
Cleveland area. He is a graduate of 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio, with a business administration 
degree. 

Mr. Bergin began with the or- 
ganization in 1933 and has variously 
been assigned to accounting, traffic 


F. W. BERGIN 


R. E. COULTER VIRGINIA STARKE 


and sales duties. Since 1938 he has 
been entirely in credit work except- 
ing a four-year interlude in the U.S. 
Army. Both men are members of the 
American Petroleum Association and 
the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men. Mr. Morse also has served as 
a trustee of the latter. 


RicHarp E. CovutTer has been 
named assistant treasurer, Alumi- 
num Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh. He retains his former re- 
sponsibilities as manager of the 
credit department. Mr. Coulter 
started in the administrative de- 
partment of Alcoa’s Chicago sales 
office in 1929, on graduation from 
Northwestern University. Following 
assignments in various cities, in both 
sales and credit offices, he advanced 
to district credit manager at New 
York in 1946, assistant credit man- 
ager in 1953, and credit manager in 
August 1954. 


Miss VIRGINIA STARKE has been 
named credit manager of Union Bag 
& Paper Corporation, New York 
City. Prior to joining the Union Bag 
company in 1945, she was associated 
with Irving Trust Company. Miss 
Starke is chairman of the Na- 
tional Paper Industry Credit Group, 
N.A.C.M. 


GeorcE F. Grorr, recently named 
vice president of finance, Crucible 
Steel Company of America, Pitts- 
burgh, has additionally assumed the 
position of secretary. In the secre- 
taryship he succeeds the late Kurt 
R. Vogel. Mr. Groff joined the tax 
department of Crucible Steel after 
graduation from the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1935 with a B.Sc. degree (eco- 
nomics). In 1944 he was made man- 
ager of the department and assistant 
secretary for the company. He be- 
came assistant controller in 1952 and 
controller in 1953. 


Succeeding Mr. Groff as controller 
is DanteL A. Porco, formerly assist- 
ant controller. A certified public 
accountant, Mr. Porco has been with 
the company since 1950. 


ArtHur E. BAy.tey has advanced 
to credit manager of Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh. He went 
with Pittsburgh Steel in 1954 after 
prior association with the American 
Steel and Wire Division and the 
United States Steel Supply Division 
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V. A. ROOT G. W. MEGLASSON 
of United States Steel Corporation, 
and with California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refinery Corporation. He 
holds the B.C.S. in accounting of 
New York University. 


RicHarp M. WETER has been ad- 
vanced to treasurer, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, Toledo. He 
previously headed the company tax 
department for seven years and 
served as assistant treasurer. He is 
a graduate of the University of To- 
ledo and a certified public account- 
ant in Ohio. 


Victor A. Root has been ad- 
vanced to secretary and treasure! 
of the Naegele Advertising Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, from office and 
credit manager. Mr. Root has been 
with the organization since 1952. 


Grorce W. Mectasson, who last 
year joined Plowden Supply Com- 
pany, Houston, as controller and 
credit manager, is now secretary 
and treasurer of the company. A 
certified public accountant, Mr 
Meglasson previously had been 2 
member of the internal audit staff 
of the Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany. 


Joun P. Curry, Jr., formerly as 
sistant vice president, has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of McDowell 
National Bank, Sharon, Pa. if 
charge of the loan department. M. 
Curry began with the bank in 1925. 
He is an alumnus of the Graduate 





Schoo! of Banking at Rutgers Uni- 
yersity, and of a graduate course on 
mortgage financing at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He has served as a 
director of the Youngstown Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, as treasurer and 
a director of the Shenango Valley 
Retail Credit Bureau, and treasurer 
of the Sharon Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is a member of the 
Robert Morris Associates and a past 
president of the Sharon Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 


New appointments at National 
Gypsum Company are EuGENE E. 
WILLIAMS as general credit manager 
and RoBERT D. BarBER who succeeds 
him as western division credit man- 
ager. Roy Lunp will continue his 
duties as assistant treasurer. 

With the company since 1944, fol- 
lowing association with Ross Heater 
and Manufacturing Company, Mr. 
Williams has served as district credit 
manager and division credit man- 
ager. He is a director of the Credit 
Men’s Association of Western New 
York, Buffalo. 

Mr. Barber had been eastern dis- 
trict credit manager since joining the 
company in 1952. 


In changes at The National Sup- 
ply Company, Pittsburgh, James B. 
ARMSTRONG was appointed super- 
visor, general credit office, and 
Taomas D. McE.roy was named di- 
vision credit manager of the Spang- 
Chalfant division. 

Mr. Armstrong began with the 
company in 1946 as a trainee in the 
eastern division credit department 
and since 1952 has been credit man- 
ager of the Spang-Chalfant di- 
vision. He is a graduate of Franklin 
and Marshall College and attended 


J.B. Al USTRONG T. D. McELROY 


H. T. HANSFORD Cc. V. BOULTON 


the N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management at 
Dartmouth. 

Mr. McElroy, a graduate of the 
University of Toledo, started as a 
clerk in the credit department at 
Pittsburgh in 1932, then was as- 
signed to credit and financial projects 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
Springfield. He became assistant 
credit manager, engine division, 
Springfield (Ohio), and since 1954 
has been supervisor, general credit 
office. 





Sometimes one pays most 
for the things that come 
without price. 

—Anonymous 





In promotions at International 
Business Machines Corporation, 
New York City, Herspert T. Hans- 
FORD, formerly controller, was ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer, and 
CHARLES V. Bouton, formerly di- 
rector of budgets, was named to 
succeed him as controller. 


A. L. Cotner has been promoted 
to office and credit manager of the 
new southern division of the H. D. 
Lee Company, Atlanta, in a trans- 
fer from the South Bend, Ind., office. 
Mr. Cotner began his credit career 
in 1946 with the Ridge Company of 
South Bend, following four years in 
the Army Medical Corps as a sta- 
tistical officer. He joined the credit 
department of the Lee organization 
at South Bend in 1952. He is a past 
president of the St. Joseph Valley 
Chapter, N.A.C.M., and of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


E. W. HERBERT has been appointed 
treasurer and C. G. Tourney assist- 
ant treasurer of Stran-Steel Cor- 
poration, Detroit, prefabricated 
building manufacturers. Formerly 
a division of Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration, Stran-Steel has been made 
a separate corporate unit of National 
Steel Corporation under a coordi- 
nated expansion program. Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation also is a 
unit of National Steel. 


Scott Harrop has been appointed 
vice president of finance, Ditto, In- 
corporated, Chicago. He previously 
had been secretary and treasurer, 
Bell & Howell Company, for several 
years. In World War II Mr. Harrod 
was a member of the Eberstadt staff 
which made for the late Secretary 
Forrestal a special report on unifica- 
tion of the Army and Navy which 
led to the organization of the present 
department of defense. 


N. J. LirHERLAND has joined The 
Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., as controller. He formerly was 
with Servel, Inc., of Evansville, as 
treasurer and in various executive 
capacities since 1933. Mr. Litherland 
is a faculty associate of the school 
of business, Indiana University, and 
a member of the national committee 
on research, National Association of 
Cost Accountants. 


EuGENE J. Fretz has been named 
president, Robert A. Johnston Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. The 37-year old 
executive has been with the com- 
pany since 1940, with an interrup- 
tion in World War II for service in 
the air force as a captain. He held 
various sales positions in the candy 
division, becéming secretary in 1948 
and vice president of the concern in 
1952. 


Pau. Menuren, formerly controller, 
has assumed the additional position 
of secretary of Western Gear. He is 
located in the executive headquar- 
ters of the company at Lynwood, 
Calif. 


N. J. LITHERLAND 


E. J. FRETZ 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 





Bankruptcy—Mutual Set-Off 


A bankruptcy claimant, a building 
contractor, owed the bankrupt for 
installation of heating plants and the 
bankrupt owed claimant for money 
borrowed. Twice they exchanged 
checks of the same amounts to apply 
on each other’s accounts. Upon 
challenge by the trustee that the 
payment by the bankrupt con- 
stituted a preferential treatment of 
one creditor, the court of appeals 
held that the transactions were al- 
lowable mutual set-offs under Sec. 
68 (a) of the Bankruptcy Act (1) 
U.S.C.A. Sec. 108 (a) and were not 
voidable preferences. (Matter of 
Field Heating & Ventilating Co., 
Inc., C.A. 7th). 


“FBI” Not for Promotions 


A recent ruling declared it illegal 
to use the initials “FBI” for any 
promotional purposes whatever. A 
brewing company had used those 
initials in a sales incentive program. 


Join Union, or Else: Court 


WHEN the New York appellate di- 
vision in Albany likened union 
membership to other employment 
requirements such as tools, equip- 
ment or training, a machinist who 
had refused to join a labor union 
lost his unemployment benefits. 

The court upheld a New York 
City insurance office’s conclusion 
that the assembly worker’s action 
constituted voluntary leaving of 
employment without due cause, and 
ordered reversal of a decision by the 
unemployment insurance appeal 
board. 


Equal Account Allowances 


The Federal Trade Commission, in 
a per curiam opinion following a 
complaint against Kay Windsor 
Frocks, Inc., Boston, and Willie Peck, 
Inc., Fall River, Mass., indicates its 
determination to see to it that all 
customers receive equal treatment 
from sellers in advertising allow- 
ances. 

The Commission prohibits “paying 
or contracting to pay, or granting or 
contracting to grant, or allowing 
anything of value, including credits 
or advertising service, to or for the 
benefit of any customer as com- 
pensation or in consideration of any 
newspaper advertising or other serv- 
ices or facilities furnished by or 





through said customer in connection 
with the sale or offering for sale of 
respondents’ dresses, unless such 
payments, credits, or allowances are 
available on proportionally equal 
terms to all other customers compet- 
ing in the distribution of such 
dresses.” 


Non-Solicitation Agreement 

In Kligfield v. Morris, Jr., the de- 
fendant and plaintiff had been part- 
ners under the name of Copylab. The 
partnership was dissolved in May 
1953. In the dissolution agreement 
the withdrawing partner, Mr. Mor- 
ris, promised not to directly or in- 
directly solicit certain accounts of the 
firm for five years. Four months 





“No-Draft" Beer 


A check given in payment for 
beer delivered by a New York 
brewer to a Pennsylvania cafe 
was returned because of insuffi- 
cient funds. Sued, the debtor’s 
defense was the Pennsylvania 
statute prohibiting the sale of 
beer except for cash. The court 
ruled in favor of the defendant, 
declaring the check was not cash. 





later the retired partner opened a 
new firm in the same line of business 
and received the business of Lane 
Bryant, one of the listed accounts 
of Copylab. Suit was brought against 
him for an injunction order enjoin- 
ing him from doing business with 
Lane Bryant. 

The defendant contended that the 
business came to him unsolicited. 
‘he court found the defendant vio- 
lated the restrictive covenant and 
enjoined him from continuing to do 
business with the account. (Kligfield 
v. Morris, Jr., N.Y. Supreme Court, 
New York Co., Spec. Term, Part 
IV; Law Journal, Nov. 18, 1953, 
Hofstadter, J.) 


That “Police Action” Again 
Suit was brought by a beneficiary 
for double indemnity for accidental 
death. The insured was a passenger 
in a military airplane while traveling 
under military orders. He was killed 
when the plane crashed and burned 
in Alaska. The contract provided 
that the double indemnity feature 
was to be void if the insured should 
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be in military, naval or allied srvjcg 
in time of war, at the time of ac. 
cident. 

The question was: since the cop. 
flict was being waged in Korea and 
there having been no formal de-lara- 
tion of war, could it be said that the 
accident happened “in time of war” 


Held, no formal declaration is nec. 
essary to create a state of wir. If 
Congress recognizes the existeiice of 
a condition of war by any of many 
informal acts (such as payment to 
the officers and men engaged on a 
war basis) this is enough. Congres; 
gave full support to the military ac. 
tion in Korea, in huge money ap- 
propriations, in the drafting of men, 
and in many other things. Justice 
Jackson, in the steel mills seizure 
case (Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 
v. Sawyer, 343 U. S. 579) said: “Of 
course, a state of war may in fact 
exist without a formal declaration,” 
Many other decisions in the past 
support this view. War is an exist- 
ing fact, not a legislative decree, 
Dole v. Merchants’ Mutual Marine 
Ins. Co., 51 Me. 465, 470. The ab- 
stract presented was from the case 
of Western Life Ins. Co. v. Meadows, 
Supreme Court of Texas. 2615S. W. 
2nd 554. (1953). 


Those Car Keys! 


In a recent case the Illinois su- 
preme court ruled that an owner 
who left his engine running was 
liable for damages caused by a thief 
who stole the car and had an acci- 
dent. This decision is in contrast 
to findings of courts in several other 
states. 


Advertisements and Influences 


Plaintiff, in an action arising out 
of an auto accident, filed a motion 
asking for citations against several 
insurance companies (not in any 
way connected with plaintiff's ac- 
tion) to show cause why they should 
not be adjudged in contempt of court 
by reason of publication of adver- 
tisements in several magazines and 
the distribution of a pamphlet (at 
about the time of the bringing of 
plaintiff's action) containing photo- 
graphs and material alleging that 
excessive awards by juries were 
raising insurance rates and the cost 
of living. 

The district judge (in the opinion) 
found that the impact of the adver- 
tisements was not directed at any 
particular target or lawsuit; there 
was no extraneous influence sp* 
cifically directed to the case in which 
the plaintiff had brought action. The 
motion was dismissed. Hoffman 
Perrucci, 117 F. Supp. 38. (1953). 





Unwise Credit Grant Deplored 
As Direct Path to Inflation 

Those who “delude themselves into 
thinking that more credit is the 
answer to all the troubles of selling 
should bear in mind that unwise 
credit granting to consumers can 
cause trouble to our economy in the 
form of inflation, borrowers’ values, 
and creation of temporary demands.” 

Not the potentials of growth in 
consumer credit, which he concedes 
are essentially correct (a record of 
$60 billions has been predicted for 
this market by 1970), but abuse of 
that economic force is the concern of 
Professor Henry C. Langer, Jr., 
chairman of Alfred University’s de- 
partment of economics and business. 

Speaking before the Northeastern 
Mid-Atlantic Consumer Credit and 
Collection Conference on the eco- 
nomic aspects of consumer credit in 
the expanding economy, Professor 
Langer said: 

“We use money to purchase goods 
and services, money we earn by sell- 
ing our own goods and services. We 
do this in competition with other 
people who also want goods and 
services, but where promises are 
used instead of cash, we run the risk 
of establishing borrowers’ values, a 
term which indicates that many 
goods have been sold which could 
not have been sold to non-borrow- 
ers. When this happens, the trick in 
keeping up the increase in demand 
is to find new borrowers who are 
willing to add more to their debts 
than instalment payers are paying 
off. 

“This adds up to distortion of our 
economic system, distortion in the 
sense that we do not make a lasting 
distribution of our land, our people, 
our capital equipment or our organi- 
zational ability. We reward people 
whom we do not wish to reward, and 
we penalize those whom we do not 
wish to penalize. We produce things 
which we really do not want, and we 
neglect to produce things which we 
do want.” 


Atomic Energy for Industry 
Analyzed by an Authority 

“The Industrial Application of 
Atomic Energy,” a 16-page illus- 
trated booklet by Dr. Lawrence R. 
Hafstad, hits a lot of nails on the 
head in answering questions raised 
about the peacetime use of the atom. 

Dr. Hafstad, who since January 1st 
has been director of the new atomic 
energy division of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, speaks with first-rank 
authority. Atom-smasher by trade 
27 years, he served variously as the 
first director of the reactor develop- 
ment division of the Atomic Energy 





Night baseball unquestion- 
ably contributes to the Na- 
tion’s health; look how it 
reduced the death rate 
among grandmothers. 
—Saturday Evening Post 





Commission; executive secretary of 
the research and development board, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense; 
director of research of the applied 
physics laboratory of Johns Hopkins 
University, and physicist for the 
Carnegie Institution. 


As Dr. Hafstad points out, uses of 
atomic energy already range from 
propulsion of the atomic submarine, 
the Nautilus, to civilian application 
in research—in medicine, radio- 
graphy, agriculture, biology and 
numerous other fields. 


The author also points to the need 
for vision in lending investment sup- 
port to development of nuclear 
power for future needs. Analyzing 
future power requirements both here 
and abroad, he cautions that “major 
decisions should not be made by de- 
fault. If a negative decision must be 
made, that is one thing, but it strikes 
me as a grievous error to base vital 
decisions on ignorance or a lack of 
consideration of the broad problems 
involved. Up to now this seems to 
have been the trend in this country 
so far as atomic energy is con- 
cerned.” 


Copies of the booklet are available 
without charge from the Direct Mail 
Department of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, 44 Pine Street, New York 
15, N.Y. 


More Output, Less Unit Outlay 
Is Job Today, Conferees Told 


“More production at lower unit 
cost” and cost accounting’s burgeon- 
ing into the “upper level of overall 
company budgeting and profit plan- 
ning” present the greatest challenges 
to the cost accountant today, de- 
clared speakers at the Eastern States 
regional cost conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants meeting in New York. 

The phenomenon of “more pro- 
duction at lower unit cost which has 
made us great in the past is still the 
only answer to changes in our econ- 
omy that become depressive,” W. H. 
Perks, assistant controller, Norton 
Company, Worcester, Mass., told the 
group. 

The three most important contri- 
butions that cost accounting is mak- 
ing in the field of profit planning 
are these, said Dr. Charles Reitell, 








partner in the management engi- 
neering firm of Stevenson, Jordan 
& Harrison, New York: (1) Product 
costs, being separated from fixed 
costs, make possible the specific in- 
fluence and measurement of price, 
volume, variable and fixed costs, as 
they affect earnings. (2) The profit- 
making power of each product line 
and of each sales territory is readily 
determinable. (3) By use of the 
product-volume ratio, management 
has at hand the effective tool for 
quickly calculating the effect of 
detours in price, volume and cost 
from the plan. 





Wile Celt a 
friends in 


the heart 
of the loop 


HOTEL HAMILTON 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 
J Very Low Rates 
J Clean, Comfortable, Modern Rooms 
J A Family Hotel, Come as You Are 
J One Block from State St. Shopping 
J A Few Blocks from All Entertainment 
/ 3 Minutes from the Financial District 
J Free Radio-TV and Air Conditioning Avail- 


able 

J Parking Just a Few Blocks from Hotel 60c 
Overnite 

J Cribs for the Babies—Cots for the Children 


ALL THIS 
SINGLE 
FROM $4. AND UP 


Information — Reservations 
Write 

SAM LEEDS, Mgr. Dir. 
Box 100 


20 S. Dearborn St. 
at Madison 


20 S. DEARBORN ST. 
at MADISON 
CHICAGO 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


DistRIBUTION Cost ANALYsIS—An 

illustrated 56-page booklet pre- 
sents a method of analyzing overall 
revenues and costs and gives sug- 
gestions for eliminating unprofitable 
and inefficient functions of the busi- 
ness. Sections present wholesalers’, 
retailers’ and manufacturers’ prob- 
lems. An appendix contains defini- 
tions of cost terms and lists other 
studies in the series. May be ob- 
tained from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
20c. 


THE WHOLESALER AND His Func- 

TIONS—A new 16-page article in 
booklet form on the origins of 
wholesaling, its history, economics, 
services and scope, as seen by W. T. 
Caves, F.C.LS., secretary to the 
Wholesale Textile Association, Lon- 
don. Reproduced and distributed by 
the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 
the booklet is free. Write Wholesale 
Dry Goods, 40 Worth St., New York 
a wi: YX. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ANTITRUST LAWS 

—A monograph by Jerrold G. Van 
Cise, who has served on a number 
of antitrust law committees, pro- 
vides a basic understanding of the 
antitrust laws and the cases inter- 
preting these statutes. It forecasts 
probable trends in court rulings and 
contains practical advice on what 
conduct is permissible under the 
antitrust laws. Also included are 
articles by Stanley N. Barnes, assist- 
ant attorney general in charge of the 
antitrust division, and Edward F. 
Howrey, Federal Trade Commission 
chairman, explaining government 
policies in antitrust law enforce- 
ment. Available from the Practis- 
ing Law Institute, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York 7, N.Y. Price $2 a copy. 


REPORT ON CORPORATE MERGERS AND 

Acguisitions—The Federal Trade 
Commission reports on its interpre- 
tation, and the Justice Department’s, 
of anti-merger laws and what types 
of mergers are sanctioned. Write 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 55 cents. 


Informative reports. pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc.. which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 


have copies available. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


453—Stenafax, the modern method 
of stencil preparation, is briefly de- 
scribed and illustrated in this book- 
let. By placing the original copy on 
one cylinder and a stencil on the 
other, then starting the machine and 
letting it run for six minutes, any 
office clerk can produce stencils fast 
and economically. More information 
on request. 
7 vv 

457—The “Office Standards and 
Planning Book” is a 95-page guide 
compiled by the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company to serve as a 
convenient measuring device for 





To expedite receiving ‘these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 


Tips to CREDIT AND FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 





office planning and practice. It is 
based on the practices of a number 
of business concerns. Chapter head- 
ings include “Streamlining Office 
Methods,” “Office Layout and Flow 
of Work,” “Short Cuts in Account- 
ing Work,” and “Filing Methods.” 
A number of charts and an illus- 
trated equipment catalog section are 
included. This handy guide is the 
size of a pocketbook. For your 
copy, please write us. 
Vvyv 

458—The Inserting & Mailing Ma- 
chine Company’s 16-page brochure, 
“Wider Horizons with Mechanized 
Mailing,” documents some of the 
many changes in mass-mailing prep- 
arations which have taken place in 
recent years as a result of mechan- 
ization, and is of interest to volume 
mailers. Sections briefly describe 
applications of the Inserting & Mail- 
ing Machine in different kinds of 
businesses and in different depart- 
ments. We shall be glad to obtain 
a free copy for you. 


7 ~~ © 


459—How to get more from punched- 
card methods is outlined in a new 
six-page illustrated folder of Rem- 
ington Rand Inc. In easy-reference 
chart form, the complete line of 
Remington Rand punched card ma- 
chines is listed, showing their use in 
the preparation of necessary man- 
agement records for billing, receiv- 
ables, sales, payroll and production, 
applications common to both large 
and small businesses. Free, write us. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


How To READ THE FINANCIAL NEws— 
By C. Norman Stabler. $1.75. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
St., New York 16, N.Y. 


+ Here is a guide to that vital part 
of a daily newspaper which the aver- 
age reader cannot generally under- 
stand. For anyone who puzzles over 
the columns of figures in the listings 
of stock and curb exchanges, or such 
items as crop reports, puts and calls, 
commodity markets, bond and stock 
issues, rates of exchange, or Federal 
Reserve System operations, this 
small book provides a simple and 
authoritative description of what 
they mean—for businessmen, stu- 
dents, consumers. 


THE OrricE ENCYCLOPEDIA—By N. H. 
and S. K. Mager. 500 pages. 50 
cents. Pocket Books, Inc., 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


+ Here is a sort of office world 
almanac of procedures at all levels 
but primarily for business fledg- 
lings. Thousands of helpful data 
are crammed into the three sec- 
tions, headed Correct English Usage, 
Proper Office Practice, and Basic 
Business Procedures. 


OTHER BOOKS REVIEWED 

AND RECOMMENDED 

DEPRECIATION TABLES UNDER THE 1954 
INTERNAL REVENUE CopE—Depreciation 
tables for the straight-line method, de- 
clining-balance method and sum-of- 
the-digits method are presented in com- 
parative manner, showing annual rate 
of depreciation from 3 to 50 years, as 
well as cumulative rates, including 
tables, in pocket-sized book. By Albert 
A. Hirsch. $2.50. (Albee Company, 972 
Broad St., Newark 2, N.J.) 


THE PRACTICE OF MANAGEMENT—by Peter 
F. Drucker, 404 pages. $5.00. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
16, N.Y. A study of the most important 
function in American society. A book 
every business executive should read 
and study. 


Your INSURANCE AND How To PROFIT BY 
It—A new guide to personal insurance 
planning, written for laymen. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. $2.95. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not arail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 
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ARALLELING Charles Dudley 
Warner’s observation that 
“everybody talks about the 
weather but no- 
body does any- 
thing about it” is 
the fact that 
while everyone is 
in favor of prac- 
tical research 
only a few com- 
panies relatively 
out of the many 
thousands in the 
country actually 
support research in their own inter- 
ests. Why? 

Though the amount of research 
by industry has increased 2,000 per 
cent since 1920, at a cost of $2.5 
billions a year now and with 230,000 
persons employed in industrial re- 
search laboratories, fewer than 3,000 
concerns maintain research labora- 
tories, several hundred of them small 
units. Why? 


Three-fourths of 300 companies in 
technologically-based industries 
would likely not be in business to- 
day, certainly not in the same field, 
had they not been guided by their 
applied research programs, accord- 
ing to conclusions in a study by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 


Dr. Weldon B. Gibson, Stanford Re- 
search Institute’s director of economics 
research and chairman of international 
research, carries the evidence farther. 
He tells of the report of a New York 
State referee in bankruptcy that the 
financial difficulties of at least one-half 
of all manufacturing company cases 
handled under his jurisdiction in 20 
years had their origin in the absence of 
long-range technical improvement pro- 
grams. He cites the survey finding of 
the National Research Council that 12 
of 50 companies, large and small, would 
be forced to close their doors within a 
year if they dropped research. 


W. B. GIBSON 


In other directions, too, says Dr. 
Gibson, the technical research proj- 
ects earn their salt. Take the com- 
ment of the Western Oil and Gas 
Association that it considered its 
$750,000 study of air pollution prob- 
lems worth every cent, even from 
the public relations viewpoint. And 
a chemical industry executive is 
quoted as saying one-half of all U.S. 
emplcyment is based on products 
brought out by laboratories. 

The importance of research in gen- 





eral established, how does the man- 
agement of a specific company go 
about determining if it should set up 
a program? Dr. Gibson poses three 
preliminary questions the manage- 
ment should answer. 

The first question is: “How does 
the company make its money?” 
Some concerns, especially those close 
to natural resources, “depend largely 
upon a favorable spread between 
cost of raw materials and the sales 
values of the finished products. 
These companies have little need of 
research except on cost reduction 
and quality control.” Nor is research 
a necessity for a company depending 
upon advertising and selling to in- 
crease profits on a staple product, 
“though there’s value in study to 
insure marketable quality of its 
product and to reduce costs.” For 
companies making their profits by 
efficient production processing, and 
moving in a narrow range of unit 
profit margin, the “prime factors may 
be favorable freight rates, optimum 
locations or high volume production 
with an efficient process.” Here the 
need of research is limited to process 
improvements. 

So “at one end of the scale are 
those industries restricted to some 
extent in technical advances on their 
existing products,’ with research 
largely a service function. 


“At the other end of the scale are 
those industries characterized by a high 
degree of technological change. They 
must depend upon the development of 
new and improved products. This re- 
quires the highest form of industrial re- 
search, such as is found in the chemical 
and electrical industries.” 


Between these extremities are 
many variations of research needs. 
Companies handling conventional 
products, for example, may move 
into new sources of profits, through 
research. (At the San Francisco 
Credit Congress, addressing a lunch- 
eon gathering of the Bankers Indus- 
try Group, Dr. Gibson quoted an 
executive in petrochemistry: “We 
were born in research. We live by 
research. Without research we would 
die.”) 

Company’s Field Is Factor 


The second question: “What field 
is the company in?” 

“If the market for a group of com- 
modities is saturated and there is no 


way to expand volume, research may 






Sieps in Setting Up a Hesearch Program 


Fewer Than 3,000 Companies Maintain Testing Laboratories 


be needed to improve products or 
develop new ones.” With profit 
margin relatively small, such com- 
panies have only limited amounts of 
money available for research. If 
other products cause the competi- 
tion, as with plastics displacing wood, 
the problems are to improve the 
wood products, find new uses of the 
material, or enter the plastics field. 
“There has been a five-fold increase 
in research on lumber and wood 
problems since 1940.”) 


The third question: “Is the com- 





[/RECTOR of economics re- 
search and chairman of inter- 
national research at the Stanford 
Research Institute, Stanford, Calif., 
Dr. Weldon B. Gibson followed 
graduation from Washingion State 
College with study in the Stanford 
University graduate school of 
business and received his degree of 
master of business administration 
there, and his doctorate in 1949, 
Besides. extensive business expe- 
rience he was director of material 
requirements of the U.S. Air Force 
at Wright Field, Ohio, leaving the 
service as a colonel. He joined the 
Institute in 1947. 





pany prepared to make the invest- 
ment to enter new fields, and does it 
have the required experience?” 
Here careful management is needed 
to organize the operation, to schedule 
development—and to be patient. The 
new markets will demand close 
analysis, with a team of top-flight 
personnel. 


Decision to go ahead with the research 
program precipitates a new batch of 
questions, first of all on the principles 
involved. A set of these has evolved 
from work with 121 companies engaged 
in research and development study, says 
Dr. Gibson. He discusses six basic prin- 
ciples. 


(1) The most significant principle 
is that any overall industrial re- 
search program must be preceded 
by a clear-cut statement of company 
policy, he emphasizes. (2) Any 
well-conceived program must be 
established on a long-term basis. 
(3) Segregate research staffs from 
operating organizations, “to avoid 
diversion of research talents to 
urgent operating problems.” (4) 
The research function and its results 
“must be accorded a major voice in 
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the councils of top management.” 
(5) Place the research program in 
the hands of a director with vision. 
(6) “Research, like any other major 
industrial function, must stand the 
test of economics over the long run 
but not necessarily in the short run. 
The launching of any research pro- 
gram requires a considerable amount 
of courage. Research is often costly, 
and results may not be evident for 
several years.” 


Guides to Rate and Cost 


What guides are there to set the 
rate at which the research should be 
undertaken? First to determine is 
whether the program is to be con- 
tinuous “and industrial research is 
often expensive.” Three-fourths of 
1,000 member companies surveyed 
by the N.A.M. were maintaining 
continuous research, and the aver- 
age annual investment was 1.6 per 
cent of gross sales. The Industrial 
Conference Board found 1.5 to 2 per 
cent the median average of Amer- 
ican industry’s outlay. Some spend 
as much as 5 per cent; many use 3 
per cent as a planning figure. Some 
companies are not maintaining their 
technological positions because their 
investments in applied research are 
inadequate, declares the analyst, 
mentioning the textile and flour mill- 
ing industries “and perhaps the rail- 
road and utilities.” A flat rate can- 
not be set down for any one industry, 
he adds. 

Dr. Gibson summarizes the results 
of a recent experience-study of re- 
search outlays of 190 large manu- 
facturing companies, as follows: 


RESEARCH AS PERCENTAGE OF 
GROSS SALES 
(Median Figures) 

1%% 

14% (or less) 


%4% (about) 


All companies 

Food and kindred prod- 
ucts; furniture 

Textiles and apparel; 
paper, lumber and 


wood products; paper 


and allied products; 
petroleum and coal; 
fabricated metals 

Rubber; primary metals 

Stone, clay and glass; 
machinery except elec- 
trical 

Chemicals and_ allied 
products (some com- 
panies up to 5%); 
paints, organic and in- 
organic chemicals; 
transportation equip- 
ment 

Drugs (some companies 
up to 7%); electrical 
machinery (some com- 
panies up to 8%); in- 
struments 

Laboratory equipment 

Aircraft (15%) 


1% (about) 
11%4% (about) 


2-3% 


5-10% 
Over 10% 


The smaller companies hold first 
place in research investment in com- 


parison to number of employment. 
Percent Research of Sales by Size of Company 
No. of Employees Approx. % 
- 500 3.5 
500- 2,000 2.0 
2,000- 5,000 1. 
5,000- 7,000 I. 
7,000-10,000 I. 
10,000-25,000 0. 
25,000-50,000 0. 
50,000 & over I. 
“The cost per unit of output and 
the investment per man for indus- 
trial research are increasing rapidly, 
due not only to the general increase 
in salaries, wages, costs and prices 
but also to the growing necessity for 


installation of expensive and in- 


metals, electrical machinery and 
laboratory equipment. Amon: jpn. 
dustries putting 10 per cent or more 
into basic research are the che nica] 
and pharmaceutical. As a whole 
industry spends 45 cents of the re. 
search dollar on product imp»ove- 
ments, 43 cents on new product study 
and 12 cents on such items as tech- 
nical services to production and 
sales. 

Farming out the project to outside 
research groups or industry-wide 
organizations is indicated in the fol- 
lowing situations: 

(1) Company does not maintain 
full-time independent research staff: 





“MANAGEMENT looks to industrial research to meet cer. 
tain specific objectives, all vitally affecting a company’s future, 
Some of the more important results are: new and improved 
product, maintenance of competitive technical position, reduc- 
tion of production and distribution costs, accomplishment of 
long-range company planning, and demonstration of the eco- 
nomic and financial gains through research. 

“RESEARCH looks to management for the maintenance of 
a long-range outlook on all new research ventures, for adequate 
financial support of a continuous program of scientific inves. 
tigation, and for implementation of research results.” 


—Dr. W. B. Gibson 





tricate research equipment,” says 
Mr. Gibson. 

“Before the last war it was not 
unusual for an industrial research 
organization to operate quite effec- 
tively on a fixed investment in 
equipment of less than $5,000 or 
$6,000 per man engaged in research 
work. 

“Today, an investment of $8,000 to 
$10,000 per man is considered an 
absolute minimum with the average 
around $18,000, depending upon the 
industry. Many companies with over 
500 employees, and having sizable 
research programs, now have in- 
vested as much as $30,000 per man in 
equipment. In addition, there is the 
operating cost of at least $8,000 per 
research employee.” 


How the Program Is Tailored 


In laying out the research program 
one approach is to tailor it to the 
needs of the organization. Among 
industries that spend more than 50 
per cent of their research money 
to improve present products are 
textiles, paper, lumber, petroleum, 
rubber, fabricated metals, trans- 
portation equipment and _ aircraft. 
Those expending one-half or more 
of their money on new product de- 
velopments include, for example, the 
chemical, pharmaceutical, primary 
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(2) Considered project does not con- 
form to others of company; (3) Ad- 
ditional facilities and equipment re- 
quired; (4) Differences of opinion 
within company; (5) Weight of inde- 
pendent evaluation pertinent to 
“selling” the results, favorable or 
unfavorable; (6) Segregation of 
project as a “package,” technically 
and economically; (7) Cost of out- 
side research compares favorably 
with internal costs applicable; (8) 
Best to have project handled by new 
minds not hampered by too close 
association with internal conditions; 
(9) Wide contacts outside company 
needed; (10) Competent personnel 
not available internally. 

Four situations that indicate in- 
ternal handling of the research are 
mentioned by Dr. Gibson: (1) When 
the project comes close to existing 
projects without interfering, and 
with competent personnel available; 
(2) Facilities and equipment avail- 
able; (3) Highly confidential infor- 
mation involved; and (4) Cost con- 
siderably less than for external re- 
search. 

Of concerns engaged in research 
Dr. Gibson says more than 95 pet 
cent of the technical effort is done 
within the company. The figure was 
98 per cent in the mentioned study 
of 190 companies. 
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By DAVID T. SNOWDON 


Assistant Vice President 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





is an effort to estimate so far 
as possible what management 
expects the busi- 
ness to do in the 
period covered 
by the forecast. 
It is an estimate 
of the future 
cash needs of 
the business. 
Although it is 
not necessary to 
prepare budgets 
in order to make 
acash projection, forecasting is more 
effective when it is based on good 
budgeting procedure. A budget is 
the setting up of goals or standards 
based upon management’s best es- 
timates of what the company expects 
to do at various levels of sales vol- 
ume over a stated period. 

Credit grantors traditionally are 
primarily concerned with an evalua- 
tion of the ability and integrity of 
management, the economic climate 
in which management is operating 
or will operate in the near future, 
and its past record as evidenced by 
the company’s financial statements. 
However, increasing attention is be- 
ing given to cash forecasting. This 
secondary type of credit analysis has 
been found a valuable supplement 
to the generally accepted analysis of 
the balance sheet and operating 
statements. 

Any attempt to look into the fu- 
ture has its drawbacks because of 
the many uncertainties to which 
predictions are subject. In fact, cus- 
tomers, when first asked to prepare 
a cash forecast, comment at times 
that it is a futile process for their 
business at least. This point of view 
arises because of differences which 
develop between the forecast figures 
and the actual figures when the 
latter are available later. 

These differences may be caused 
by inaccurate estimates of expected 
thanges in certain items, by changes 
i the management’s objectives after 
the forecast was prepared, or by 
thanges in business conditions which 
tould not be or were not foreseen. How- 
‘ver, even these variations of actual 


CASH forecast, or projection, 





D. T. Snowdon 






















Cash Forecast Based on Good Budget 
Helps Set Green Light for Business 


figures from projected figures can be 
most helpful. 

As credit grantors we do not re- 
quire a cash forecast from everyone 
to whom we plan to extend credit. 
In the banking field our requests for 
a cash projection are usually limited 
to those borrowers seeking term 
loans, i.e., loans extending over a 
period of one year or more. How- 
ever, even in the case of the short 
term borrower we analyze his re- 
quest in the light of the amount, 
purpose and maturity. We then 
project his latest figures, or have the 
prospective borrower project them, 
so as to give effect to the proposed 
transaction. This is known as a 
pro-forma statement. In itself, it is 
a modified form of financial forecast, 
but is not as detailed or as complete 
as the cash projection which we 
have under discussion. 

Although cash forecasts can be as- 
sembled from any reasonable ac- 
counting records, it is true that the 
more complete the accounting sys- 
tem and the greater the extent to 
which management carefully bud- 
gets its operations, the more valu- 
able the cash projection will be. 
Credit grantors are more interested 
in the summary figures of a forecast 
than in the detail behind it. We 
should be satisfied, however, that 
the forecast has been as carefully 
prepared as the borrower’s figures 
will permit. While a_ projection 


should cover a seasonal operating 
cycle and the period of the proposed 
credit generally speaking, the short- 
er the period of the projection the 
more accurate the forecast is apt to 
be. 

From the standpoint of the credit 
grantor, budgeting, including cash 
forecasting, is of importance for the 
following major reasons: 

1 Management is forced to set 

forth its objectives in concrete 
form and to evaluate those objec- 
tives in terms of figures. The pro- 
spective credit grantor has a similar 
opportunity to become aware of and 
to appraise the prospective borrow- 
er’s aims. 

Specific goals can be established 

preferably based on the con- 
sidered opinions of all those in the 
organization who are responsible for 
the various phases of the proposed 
debtor’s business. In addition, the 
degree to which these goals are 
achieved or: fall short of achieve- 
ment can be measured. 
% To the extent that variations 
*” from the projected performance 
exist, management can attempt to 
learn the reason for such variations 
and can act quickly to bring about 
corrections as needed. 

If the figures are reviewed pe- 

riodically in the light of chang- 
ing conditions the cash forecast can 
be a realistic financial guide. 

(Continued at bottom of next page) 








Some “Musts”’ of Credit Management 


(1) Avoid making Capital the sole dominating factor in credit 


measurements. 


(2) Back his own judgment of business situations and human beings 
by taking such risks as circumstances seem to warrant. 


(3) Have over-all policies and sensible limits but courage enough to 
stretch these limits when intimate knowledge of the situation tells 


him that is justifiable. 


(4) Have imagination, vision, a feeling for the human relations as- 


pects of his job. 


(5) Be a rare combination of student, analyst and public relations 


man. 


(6) Be prompt in reaching a decision and putting it into action. 
(7) Counsel with the customer in the latter’s own office. 
(8) Cooperate closely with the sales department. 


—B. K. Wickstrum 


Vice President and Director of Sales, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
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5 A cash forecast shows manage- 

ment and the credit grantor the 
extent to which bank loans, for ex- 
ample, may be needed. The pro- 
jection indicates at what periods 
borrowings may be required and 
when repayments may be expected. 
The forecast also indicates the prob- 
able sources of bank loan repay- 
ments as well as the means to repay 
other creditors. 


6 When various levels of manage- 

ment enter into the budgeting 
and forecasting process it tends to 
promote their cooperation in meet- 
ing the planned objectives. In addi- 
tion, this provides various members 
of the management team, such as 
department heads, a greater insight 
into the overall problems of the 
business. This participation in pre- 
paring the budget and accompany- 
ing cash flow statements tends to 
inspire the confidence of junior ex- 
ecutives in what the company is try- 
ing to achieve. 


As a by-product of these major bene- 
fits, many other important objectives 


may be attained. Such benefits are bet- 
ter inventory controls, closer coordina- 
tion of sales and production, reduction 
of specific expenses, and a more accu- 
rate measure of the ability of specific 
individuals to accomplish their assigned 
objectives. 


The Robert Morris Associates, na- 
tional association of bank lending 
officers and credit men, has devised 
a form of cash projection which is 
suggested by many banks to their 
customers. This form is designed to 
permit projection of financial data 
for companies of any size. The 
more complete the basic information 
the more fully the projection can be 
worked out and the more valuable 
it can become. 


It will be noted the middle portion 
of the form (lines 16-33) is the Cash 
Projection. This begins with the 
opening cash balance (line 16) plus 
receipts (lines 17-21) less disburse- 
ments (lines 22-32) to arrive at the 
closing cash balance (line 33). This 
is the heart of the form and is some- 
times the only portion used by the 
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customer when he feels his records 
will not permit more detail. 

The first part of the form repre- 
sents a projection of profit and loss 
figures, starting with the actual 
figures for the latest period avail- 
able (first column). Net sales for 
the projected period are estimated, 
based on management’s opinion of 
economic conditions, the products to 
be emphasized, changes in terri- 
tories, physical quantities to be sold 
and unit prices. The corresponding 
costs for materials used, labor em- 
ployed and the selling and other ex- 
penses are related to the estimated 
sales volume, based on past expe- 
rience. Applicable tax rates are ap- 
plied to profits and the net is carried 
to surplus. 

The third and lower part of the 
form is the estimated balance sheet 
at the close of each period, starting 
with the latest actual balance sheet. 
The cash is taken from the Projec- 
tion (line 33) and the receivables 
and inventories are based on man- 
agement’s estimates of the amount 
of receivables and inventory Tre 








s 





quired to handle a given volume of 
busi :ess as projected on line 1. 


Fixed assets (net) are determined 


by the beginning total to which are 
added fixed assets acquired in the 
period less depreciation provided 
and fixed assets sold. Notes payable 
to banks change as the company 
borrows and repays. Trade payables 
are usually related to materials 
purchased in the period. Net worth 
is increased or decreased by profits 
or losses less any dividends paid and 
taking into account other debits or 
credits to surplus. 


To illustrate better the use of this 


Cash Projection form, a hypothetical 
case, the Example Manufacturing 
Comyany, is used. Following are 
the assumptions on which the pro- 


. Income and excess 


be made to the extent of $55,000 a year, 
which is the amount of normal depreciation. 
The following schedule shows the change in 
Fixed Assets for the six month periods ending 


June 30, 1953 and Dec. 31, 1953. From this 
point on, expenditure would equal deprecia- 
tion provided with no change in the amount 
of Net Fixed Assets. 


Fixed Assets (Net) 


Balance beginning for period 
Additions (26) 


Ns ccsteeat iat are oo 
Less: Depreciation 


mth: Cah OT PR rT eh CORY anna ss ccc cncctcspccdcedl 


- No dividends would be paid during the life 


of the loan. (29) 


profits taxes could be 
calculated at present rates and the effect of 
the Mills Plan for tax speed-up would be 
taken into account. (14, 27 & 48) 


. All sales would be made on credit, and the 


collection of Accounts Receivable would 
continue at the same rate with about 29.4 
days Receivables in relation to Net Sales 
outstanding at all times. 


At June 30, 1954, Receivables would have been 





Period Ending 
6-30-53 


Period Ending 
12-31-53 


$684,000 
218,000 


$902,000 
28,000 


$874,000 











increased by $134,000 reflecting a balance on 
that date of $469,000 which represents out- 
standings equal to 29.4 days' Net Sales. Dur- 
ing the six months ending June 30, 1953, 
$2,733,000 would have been collected. With 
the leveling off of Net Sales and Receivables 
during the remaining periods of the projec- 
tion, collections for the six months ending 
Dec. 31, 1954 would increase by $136,000. 
Thereafter, collections should continue at the 
rate of $2,869,000 each six months. 

The following schedule shows the calcula- 


tions giving rise to the information on lines 
17 and 36 of the Cash Projection Form: 





jection is based: 





EXAMPLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Assumptions on which Projection is Based 


(Figures in parentheses refer to the line of 
the Projection Form where assumption is reflected) 


|. Proposed loan of $800,000 to: 
Reduce present bank loans............ $ 50,000 (46) 
Construct addition to building... 150,000 (26) 
Purchase new equipmert............... 220,000 (26) 
Provide liquid working funds........ 380,000 





















BI cet ccatvasseczertusssthpenseeiin ees ....$800,000 (20) 
To be repaid as follows: 
I osc vaeessoacecans .....-$200,009 (3') 
December 31, 1954................. See 200,000 (31) 
BO A UP a csncnnanncminsicansnscssvsecccrecces OD 
ONE BI, UTD csnsnsscsesccssestsececsicece 200,000 (31) 






2. Net Sales for 1953 would be equal to 1952 
Sales, but would increase 40% in 1954 and 
continue on same level in 1955 and 1956. (I) 






3. By virtue of fixed asset improvements, Direct 
Labor and Manufacturing Overhead would 
each be reduced 10% in relation to Net Sales 
in 1954, an additional 10% in relation to Net 
Sales in 1955, and would continue on the 
same level in 1956. (3 & 4) 


4. Selling and General Expense would continue 
in the same relationship to Net Sales. (8 & 9) 


5. Interest on the loan at 5% would be deducted 
as an expense item. (13) 












6. Normal plant additions would continue to 



































D4V/p T. SNOWDON’S busi- 

ness experience has been prin- 
cipally in credit management and 
as a lending officer. He has been 
active in the Credit Association of 
Western Pennsylvania; the Robert 
Morris Associates, and as an in- 
structor in the American Institute 
of Banking. 

Graduated in business adminis- 
tration from the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1939, he received the 
master’s degree in 1945, He com- 
pleted all the courses of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking and the 
one in commercial banking at the 
Graduate School of Banking, Rut- 
gers University, in 1951. 

Mr. Snowdon was employed by 
the Varmers Deposit National Bank 
on craduation from high school in 
193. When that bank merged with 
the Mellon National Bank and 
Tru: Company on Dec. 1, 1950, he 
Was appointed assistant vice pres- 
iden’ of Mellon. 
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Period Ending Period Ending 
‘. 


30-54 12-31-54 
Receivables outstanding beg. of perio dss sssseontaessnestycipssantsoec ie an $ 469000 (36) 
Net Sales during 6 Mo. period ......... irae ener oe Sere 2,867,000 2,869,000 ( 1) 
OO eg Ee et ean in, one eee $3,202,000 $3,338,000 
Less: Receivables outstanding—end of per. 2. ceccc ee eeeeeeeeee 469,000 469,000 (36) 
Receivables collected during perisd oe $2,733,000 $2.869,000 (17) 


10. All purchases would be made on credit and 
Trade Payables would continue throughout the 
projection to maintain the same relationship 
to Materials Used plus or minus increases or 
decreases in Inventory. Throughout the pro- 
jection Inventory would continue in the same 
relationship: to Cost of Goods Sold. In the 
six month period ending June 30, 1953, Ma- 


terials Used would be increased by $441,000 
semi-annually. The following schedule shows 
the calculations necessary to determine the 
amount disbursed for Trade Payables in each 
six month period and the amount of Trade 
Payables outstanding at the beginning and 
end of each period: 


Period Period Period Period Period Period Period 
Ending Ending Ending «Ending Ending Ending Ending 
(000 Omitted) 12-31-53 6-30-54 12-31-54 6-30-55 12-31-55 6-30-56 12-31-56 
Trade Payables Outstanding 
at beginning of period (47) ........ Ce Ey 198 305 235 227 235 235 
Add: Materials used during period (2) 1,103 1,544 1,544 1,544 1,544 1,544 1,544 
Increase in Inventory during period (37)... ....... 461 é we : 
Less: Decrease in Inventory during period 
(Inventory 42.1% of Cost of Sales) (37) ... ....... aed ee (50) ae eee Co 
Total ihe. =f 301 2,203 1,849 1,729 1,771 1,779 1,779 


Less: Trade Payables outstanding 
Te a. | . 198 305 235 227 235 235 235 
(15.2% of Materia!s Used and added to 
or subtracted from Inventors) 47 
Amount disbursed for Trade 
Payables during period (22) 


1,614 ‘1,502 





il, 103 1,536 


| ,898 





AT A NOVEL “How to Invest” Show, aimed at broader public participation in the 
ownership of American business through making the means of investment clear to 
millions, the five partners in the investment-banking concern Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane watch Winthrop H. Smith, managing partner, cut the ticker tape that 
officially opened the show at the 71st Regiment Armory in New York City. Cooferat- 
ing were American Gas & Electric Co., General Electric Co., General Foods Corp., 
General Motors Corp., International Business Machines Corp., American Iron & Steel 
Industry, Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, and New York Telephone Co. 
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Modernizing for Office Efficient 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and cost, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


Swedish Adding Machine 


A-199 A revolutionary new Swed- 
ish adding machine, which combines 
all the features of the standard 10- 
key adding machines with a new 
auto-multiplier as well as an op- 
tional stepover feature, has been 
announced by Erik Ohlsson, presi- 
dent of Facit, Inc. Known as the 
Odhner Model XX-11-C, the new 
machine makes multiplication auto- 
matic on an adding machine and 
cuts down the errors that occur in 
manual multiplication. 





Dry Type Cleaner 

A-200 Newly developed and placed 
on the market is Typex, a type 
cleaning device with interchange- 
able adhesive refills. It is con- 
structed in the form of reels, coated 
with a layer of adhesive substance 
which absorbs all dirt on type when 
rolled over it. Michael Frumkin, 
maker of the Typex, presents a 
guarantee of clear and clean text 
letters with the device. 











Adjustable Desk Stabilizer 

A-201 An adjustable desk stabilizer 
designed to eliminate vibration and 
improve typewritten work by 


changing a “wobbly springboard 
into a firm platform,” has been an- 
nounced by the Supply Division of 
Underwood Corporation. Of sturdy 
all metal construction, the stabilizer 
is easily installed by means of an 
automatic self locking mechanism. 
Readily adjustable, it extends from 
17 to 31 inches and can be telescoped 
to fit into any desk drawer. Use of 
the stabilizer will help to reduce 
eyestrain caused by excessive vibra- 
tion and help cut down the number 
of errors, such as piling of type and 
skipped spaces, while prolonging the 
life of the desk itself. 





This Department will wel- 
come opportunities to serve 
you by contacting manufac- 
turers or wholesalers for 
further information regard- 
ing products described 
herein. Address MODERN- 
IZING, Credit & Financial 
Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 
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Signal for Important Jobs 


A-202 The Bowman Specialty Com- 
pany has developed the Signalizer, 
which it calls a simple system that 
makes it difficult to let important 
future tasks slip away unnoticed, 
It consists of a high quality 
file folder, a colored signaler and 
a gummed identification strip. After 
contents of folder are processed, the 
user sets the visible signaler at top 
of folder for the follow-up date and 
replaces folder. There is no need of 
any clerical detail. The colored sig- 
naler clearly indicates the deadline 
date and is on constant guard 


against a slipup. 





Postal Scale Redesigned 

A-203 The B-T Company, manu- 
facturers of the Mite Postal Scale, 
report their scale is more attractive 
than ever with its larger round tray 
and its fine baked enamel finish. All 
land and air postal and parcel post 
rates are indicated on the scale. 
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MPROVED international business 

relations and goodwill resulting 

from the United States’ official 
participation in the series of inter- 
national fairs overseas this summer, 
incooperation with private commer- 
tial leaders, are certain to lead to 
expansion of two-way trade, says 
Philip J. Gray, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
and manager of its Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau. 

Mr. Gray is home from two months 
of service at the world trade fairs 
in Milan and Paris, as a business 
consultant member of the trade 
teams representing the United States 
Department of Commerce at the 
ficial exhibits. 

Recommending that the Government’s 
rogram be widened and become a per- 
manent policy, Mr. Gray believes that 
lasting gains should follow the con- 
lacts made with foreign businessmen 
vho were supplied with information on 
the American market. 

“The trade teams’ talks with a 
host of businessmen from all over 
the world,” he points out, “in free 
and open discussion of the problems 
inheren' in all international trade 
operations, have brought about a 
depth of understanding and mutual 
‘spect that will be as_ beneficial 
0 the businessmen of the United 

































States as it will be to their customers 
in overseas markets. 

“The program fully achieved the 
objective set for it by President 
Eisenhower when he said that it 
should ‘put the United States in the 
best possible light overseas.’ Cer- 
tainly it was guided by Secretary 
Weeks’ recommendation to ‘encour- 
age and develop international trade 
which will help build solid founda- 
tions for a durable peace.” 


Other Contacts Made with Leaders 

Mr. Gray also cites the valuable 
supplementary work done by the 
trade teams in tours before and 
after the fairs, both through contact 
with top caliber businessmen and 
the increased attendances. 

The Milan fair alone had 21,604 
exhibitors from 44 countries, com- 
pared with 12,336 last year. There 
were 735 American companies par- 








“Business is never so 
healthy as when, like a 
chicken, it must do a certain 
amount of scratching for 
what it gets.” 

—Henry Ford 
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N.AC.M. AIDS U.S, GOODWILL SERVICE AT WORLD TRADE FAIRS. (Picture at left) Philip J. Gray, left. N.A.C.M. secretary 

and manager of its Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, a trade consultant at the Milan and Paris Fairs, with U.S. Secretary of 

Commerce Sinclair Weeks (front center) and Mario Martinelli, Italy’s minister for foreign commerce. The picture at the right shows 
Mr. Gray at the Paris Fair, giving information to a businessman via an official interpreter. 


Improved Goodwill to Expand Two-Way. Trade, 
Nays Gray, Home from World Fair Services 


ticipating as against 571 a year ago. 

Manufacturers and other busi- 
nessmen from all European coun- 
tries swamped the information sec- 
tion with requests primarily for 
highly technical information. Que- 
ries on how to reorganize production 
and distribution ran high. Overall 
attendance at Milan was estimated 
considerably above last year’s 
4,000,000. 


Mr. Gray reports that the subjects of 
inquiries were evenly divided between 
imports and exports, with accelerated 
interest shown in matters of credit and 
investment. 


America’s first official collective 
display at Milan—the theme of the 
new joint business and government 
display was “Main Street, U.S.A.” 
—was organized by the Department 
of Commerce and was an entirely 
different approach. It demonstrated 
with a large scale model of a small 
manufacturing town in New Eng- 
land how American ingenuity and 
mass production develop labor- 
saving devices that provide time to 
live full lives. 

The exhibit came at a time when 
individual business rivalries at the 
fair were supplanted by cooperation 
of industries supported by their 





governments, in a general European 
move to bolster the economy. 

How the trade teams have contributed 
to that objective, toward the mutual 
trade welfare of this and other countries 
participating, is evidenced by not only 
the favorable notices in the Italian and 
French press but also by letters re- 
ceived by N.A.C.M. headquarters from 
Washington officials. 

This from a letter to Mr. Gray 
from Douglas Dillon, United States 
ambassador to France: 

“T see evidence on every hand that 
the work of the Paris trade mission 
has met with understanding, respect 
and appreciation in French govern- 
mental and business circles. I think 
this success is attributable in ma‘or 
part to the competence and distinc- 
tion of the individual members of 
this team.” 

Noting in a communication to 
Henry H. Heimann, executive vice 
president, N.A.C.M., that “the trade 
team interviewed over 750 visitors 
(at the Milan Samples Fair) and 
talked to a group of about 800 busi- 
ness men in Milan, Venice, Turin, 
Genoa and Rome,” E. F. Becker, 
director of the commercial intelli- 
gence division of the U.S. Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, writes, “I am 
sure you will be gratified to know 
that your organization, by cooperat- 
ing with this agency, has made a 
real and substantial contribution to 
the success of the President’s trade 
fair program.” 

And Joseph A. Mack, chief of the 
U.S. trade information mission to 
France, comments to Mr. Gray that 
“your presence on the team was 
practical evidence of the good work 
that can be accomplished through 
the joint efforts of business organi- 
zations such as your Bureau and the 
National Association of Credit Men 
in providing expert assistance in 
developing and expanding United 
States trade with foreign countries.” 


Catering on Credit Is Latest: 
It’s a Standard Factors Setup 

A “pay later-banquet plan” of- 
fered by Creditaire Travel Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Standard Fac- 
tors Corporation, New York, is de- 
signed to relieve smaller firms giv- 
ing hotel banquets, or individuals 
wishing to hold family receptions 
or weddings from the burden of 
immediate large cash outlay and 
permits them to take up to 15 
months to pay for the social func- 
tion. 

E. B. Meredith, vice president of 
Creditaire, says hotels booking ban- 
quets and social functions will re- 
ceive 100 per cent cash payment 
from Creditaire. The hotel may then 
do the billing to the customer. 


JOHN G. KETTEMAN, honored as Toledo’s “Credit Man of the Year,” is shown (left) 
with the award presented him at the 49th annual meeting of The Toledo Association of 


Credit Men. Congratulating him are N. M. Scharf (center), general credit manager of 


Toledo Edison Co., president of the Toledo association, and Irvin M. Zimet, executive 
secretary of the association. Described as a “dedicated credit man,” Mr. Ketteman wa; 
president of the Toledo association in 1945, is past chairman of the Builders Supply 
Credit Group, and has served as a member of every association committee. 

He began with The Kuhlman Builders Supply & Brick Co., Toledo, as credit manager 
after experience in real estate and banking fields, including five years with the Ohio state 
banking department. He became assistant secretary of the company in 1950 and advanced 
two years later to treasurer, the tost he now holds. A. H. Ablers, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Owens Illinois Glass Co., was recipient of the award last yea, 


W. A. DeGroat Dies; Knoxville 
Secretary More Than 20 Years 


W. A. DeGroat, since 1932 secre- 
tary-manager of the Knoxville 
Wholesale Credit Association, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., is dead. Mr. DeGroat 
was an assistant in the credit de- 
partment of C. M. McClung & Com- 
pany when the Knoxville association 
was organized. He served as secre- 
tary for several years while the 
association maintained no _ service 
departments. Mr. DeGroat was 
president of the association in 1922- 
23, also served later as president of 
the Adjustment Bureau Corporation. 


In 1926 he went with Anderson- 
Dulin-Varnel Company, Knoxville, 
as head of the credit department and 
also was attorney for a real estate 
trust company, prior to becoming 
secretary-manager of the Knoxville 
association. 


Woodley Palmer Was Executive 
Chairman, Sacramento Division 
Woodley Palmer, for 13 years 
auditor and credit manager of A. 
Levy & J. Zentner Company’s Sacra- 
mento branch died following a heart 
attack. He was a native of Davis, 


Calif. 
Mr. Palmer was chairman of the 
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(Toledo Blade phot) 


executive committee of the Sacra- 
mento Division of the Credit Man- 
agers Association of Northern and 
Central California, and had served 
as chairman of the membership and 
holding committee and the Food and 
Fresh Meat Credit Group. 


S. B. Cramer 


Word has been received of the 
passing of Sterling B. Cramer. 2? 
was president of the Cincinnati As- 
sociation of Credit Men 1937-38 and 
had been associated with the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 


Middle Management Pay 

One hundred American companies 
last year paid 3,200 executives in 
“middle management” posts al 
average of $11,200. These are jobs 
between policy-making level and 
that of general foreman or supel- 
visor, the American Management 
Association explains. 


Employment Continues Up 

With the midwest in the vanguard, 
the number of persons at work has 
extended its improvement, with 
wage and salary dollar total oe 
million above the low of August é 
year ago. 
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Graduate School Alumni Elect 
francis J. Conway President 


Francis J. Conway, president of 
Thorp “inance Corporation, Thorp, 
Wis., has been 
named president 
of alumni, the 
Graduate School 
of Credit and Fi- 
nancial Manage- 
ment, N.A.C.M. 
Mr. Conway, a 
graduate of the 
Dartmouth 1954 
session, is presi- 
dent of Minne- 
gta Sales Company and Farmers 
Loan & Thrift Co., Rochester, and 
an oficer in a number of other banks 
and finance companies. He is a 
member of the board of review of 
the state banking department at 
Madison, president of the American 
Industrial Bankers Association, di- 
rector of the American Finance Con- 
ference, and president of the Life 
Insurance Company of America. Mr. 
Conway began as cashier with the 
Lyndon State Bank, Lyndon Station, 
Wis. 

Raymond H. Richards, division 
wedit manager, Shell Oil Company, 
Sacramento, has been elected vice 
president of the alumni association. 
Thomas Morris, assistant secretary- 
treasurer, Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has been 
nmed treasurer. Robert M. Gar- 
dineer, associate director, Credit 
Research Foundation, New York, is 
secretary of the group. 


F, J. CONWAY 


Directors of the alumni associa- 
tion are: C. A. Potts, division credit 
manager, Berger Manufacturing 
Div, Republic Steel Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio; Wayne E. Johnson, 
assistant credit manager, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Wil- 
mington; and William H. Johnson, 
vice president Anglo California Na- 
tional Bank, Sacramento. 


Tacoma Treasurer at Harvard 
M. John Slikas, treasurer and 
member of the board of Day’s 
Tailor-d Clothing, Inc., Tacoma, 
Wash. has entered the advanced 
management course of Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


— 
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Fat chance this adminis- 
tration has of selling free 
enterprise to Europeans. It 
can’t even sell it to Ameri- 
can jarmers. 

—Changing Times 





Meet Your 
Fraud Fighters 


_— in the “West Point” of the 
secret service, John E. Holmes 
for 12 years covered F.B.I. assign- 
ments the length 
and breadth of 
the land before 
coming to a cal- 
culated halt in 
the motor car 
capital. The 36- 
year-old repre- 
sentative of the 
Fraud Preven- 
tion Department OW 

at Detroit began a 
with the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in Washington as a finger- 
print classifier, in 1940. From 1942 
to 1951 he was assigned as special 
agent in Phoenix, Portland (Ore.), 
St. Louis, Terre Haute and Detroit. 
Since 1952 he has practiced as a 
private investigator in the United 
States. He also is licensed in Canada. 


Early schooling was in Spring- 
field, Mo., then Southwestern Mis- 
souri State College and Missouri 
University Law School, with an 
LL.B. degree from Southeastern 
University, Washington, D.C., 1942. 
Mr. Holmes is president of the 
Michigan Association of Private De- 
tectives, member of the standard 
practices and procedures committee 
of the World Secret Service Asso- 
ciation, member the Terre Haute 
Lodge Fraternal Order of Police and 
the Society of Former Special 
Agents, F.B.I. Born in Parsons, 
Kans., he is married and has two 
sub-teen age daughters and a son. 


Company-wide Credit Training 


Is Topic of Two Workshops 


Credit training for both credit de- 
partment personnel and others in the 
company, with special emphasis on 
salesmen, will be the subject of 
two Credit Management Workshops 
scheduled for this fall by the N.A. 
C.M. Credit Research Foundation, 
one September 8-10 at Castlewood 
Country Club, Pleasanton, Calif., 
the other September 26-28 at Arden 
House, Harriman, N.Y. Customer 
counseling also will be discussed. 


This is the topic inaugurated at 
the Sharon (Pa.) Workshop earlier 
this year. 


Registration is limited to 52, 
divided into four conference groups, 
each under the direction of a pro- 
fessional conference leader. 


C. M. Gibbs Is Association 


Secretary at Columbus, Ohio 


Charles M. Gibbs, now secretary- 
manager of the Columbus Credit 
Association, had nearly six years of 
National Asso- 
ciation expe- 
rience before 
going to the new 
post. In No- 
vember 1949 he 
joined the Cen- 
tral Credit In- 
terchange Bu- 
reau at St. Louis, 
where he was 
assigned to sales 
and promotional work in Credit 
Interchange and general member- 
ship. For the last two years he has 
been manager of National Group 
activities and programs. Previously 
he had had varied sales experience, 
handling advertising, publications 
and industrial specialties. 


Mr. Gibbs was born in St. Charles, 
Mo., in 1920. He attended North- 
east Missouri State College, Kirks- 
ville, on a scholarship for two years, 
then had to leave to earn his way. 
Diversified jobs came next—first 
with International Shoe Company in 
the factory and with Rice-Stix Dry 
Goods Company as clerk. From 
1942 to 1946 he was in the U. S. Navy 
(Reserve), entering active duty in 
the South Pacific as radio technician, 
petty officer second class. In 1945 
he was commissioned an ensign after 
training at midshipman school. Re- 
leased from service in 1946 he re- 
turned to Rice-Stix for one year, 
then went to Bemis Bros. Bag Com- 
pany, St. Louis, where began the 
sales career he has pursued since. 


‘ae é 
Cc. M. GIBBS 


Graduate School Get-Together 


Twenty-one members of the Bay 
Area Group, Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
San Francisco, gathered at a reunion 
dinner attended by J. Allen Walker, 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
vice president of the western divi- 
sion, N.A.C.M., vice president on 
professional development and edu- 
cation of the Credit Research Foun- 
dation. 


42 Take Institute Exams 


Forty-two men and women credit 
executives sat for the 1955 Fellow 
Award Examination of the National 
Institute of Credit, given June 6 to 
8. Thirty-one took the entire ex- 
amination. The Fellow Award Ex- 
amination is the final requirement 
for the topmost award of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


HANOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

July 31-August 13 

Dartmouth College Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 


% 
PLEASANTON, CALIFORNIA 
September 8-9-10 
Credit Management Workshop 
od 
Des Moines, lowa 
September 14-15-16 
Annua: Tri-State Conference, cover- 
ing lowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota 
& 
DuLUTH, MINNESOTA 
September 16-17 
Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference, including Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and 
Winnipeg 
e 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
September 20 
Michigan-Indiana Credit Conference 
Harriman, NEw YorkK 
September 26-27-28 
Credit Management Workshop 


, 
oe 


Sin Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
October 5-6-7 
Pacific Southwest 
Conference 
& 
PaLM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
October 10-11-12 
Western Division Annual Secretary- 
Managers Conference 


& 


Eximira, New YorK 
October 13-14-15 


Annual Tri-State Conference com- 
prising New York, New Jersey, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Delaware, Maryland 
aud Virginia 


Credit 


Annual 


e 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
October 18 


Wisconsin Annual State Credit Con- 
ference 


Od 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 19 
Illinois Fall Regional Conference 


Wicuita, Kansas 
October 19-20-21 
Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 


ence, including Kansas, Missouri, 
Southern Illinois and Oklahoma. 


” 


Fort Wortu, TEXAS 
October 20-21-22 


Annual Southwest Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
October 26-27 


Annual New’ England District 
Credit Conference, covering Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine; New Hampshire, 
Vermont. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
October 26-27-28 


Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Mississ- 
ippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana. 


.o, 
“. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
October 27-28 


Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Eastern 
Michigan 


2°, 
! 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
October 28-29-30 


Midwest Credit Women’s Confer- 


ence 
% 


Da.tias, TEXAS 
November 13-16 
Robert Morris Associates’ Fall Con- 
ference 
% 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
November 14-15-16 


Annual American Petroleum Credit 
Association Conference. 


Thinking draws blood from the 
feet to the head. That’s why 
thinking twice about a proposition 
often gives people cold feet—The 
Brooklet. 
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HONORED on the occasion of his retire. 
ment after fifty years with Belknap Hard. 
ware & Manufacturing Co., Louisville, 
Vice President Dara E. Cross, Sr. (right) 
receives from Robert L. Howard, of Logan 
Co., president of the Louisville Credit 
Men’s Association, a plaque in recogni. 
tion of bis service to the business commu. 
nity. Mr. Cross began with Belknap a 
a messenger boy and worked in ever 
department, advancing to vice president, 
treasurer and general credit manager a 
the time of his retirement. He also be. 
came chairman of the board of Debler 
Brothers Hardware Co. 


Pacific Northwest Conference 
Hears Banker, Manufacturer 


With 250 delegates and guests at- 
tending, the Pacific Northwest Con- 
ference of Credit Executives in 
Bellingham, Wash., heard addresses 
by Clarence Hulford, vice president, 
The National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle, and E. E. Willkie, president, 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc, 
Bellingham, and the National Can- 
ners Association. Others who ad- 
dressed the sessions included Miner 
Baker, vice president, Seattle-First 
National Bank, Seattle, and John 
W. T. Melville, Home Oil Distrib- 
utors, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. The 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany plant was opened to a tour by 
the group. C. Campbell, division 
credit manager, Union Oil Company 
of California, Seattle, was confer- 
ence chairman. 


Officers elected at Bellingham t0 
direct the Council of Credit Men’s 
Associations of the Pacific North- 
west are: W. E. Pettibone, Colyea! 
Motor Sales Co., Seattle, president; 
Otis J. Ostlund, Bank of California, 
N.A., Tacoma, president of the Ta- 
coma Association of Credit Men, 
vice president; and Gordon © 
Holden, Zellerbach Paper Company, 
Seattle, secretary-treasurer 


Next> year’s conference is slated 
to be in Seattle, March 15-15. 
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Evaluation of Role of Credit 
Deci'es Business Fate: Fulton 


The difference between success 
and iailure for business concerns 
today hinges on Management’s eval- 

4 uation of Cred- 
it’s role in the 
economy, one of 
America’s lead- 
ing bankers de- 
clares, em- 
phasizing that 

“more profits are 
being made by 
increased distri- 
bution under 
modern credit 


Ww. D. FULTON 


methods.” 

“A well-managed credit depart- 
ment is essential to the success of 
every business concern, whether 
producer or distributor, wholesaler 
or retailer, or in the field of finance.” 
President Wilbur D. Fulton of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
told John E. Bryan, financial editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, in an 
appeal for fresh appraisals by Man- 
agement. 


“American business has done an out- 
standing job consistently in production 
and distribution, but sometimes man- 
agement has not given enough thought 
to the credit department,” banker Fulton 
told the columnist. “Some executives 
think of its operations as purely routine 
and for the purpose of saving losses on 
bad accounts.” 


While “Management is willing to 
spend money to equip and operate a 
production department or to pro- 
mote sales,” Mr. Fulton noted, “there 
is often a tendency to hold down the 
budget of the credit department and 
underestimate the caliber of the man 
needed to head it. To operate a 
credit department that can increase 
sales and profits, that division must 
have tools and the necessary know- 
hw. The credit department should 
be adequately staffed so that the 
manager can spend time in the field 
to become better acquainted with 
customers and to study their finan- 
tial problems, so as to determine 
those which have a future and 
should be sold.” 


“Credit management is fast be- 
coming recognized as a profession,” 
Mr. Fulton said. He believes the 
title “credit manager” might be 
more appropriately changed to 
manaser of credit sales.” He urged 
that “slert credit managers broaden 
their «ducation—at workshops and 
other educational meetings, such as 
those s»onsored by the National As- 


Sociaticn of Credit Men and its local 
affiliate s.” 


CENTURY OF GROWTH for Swift & Company mirrors growth of America. In front 





of the banner bearing the Swift centennial seal are O. E. Jones (left), executive vice 
president, and James C. Clay, head of the company’s general credit department. Bebind 
the silken curtain is the saga of a giant industry which had humble beginnings in 1855 
when Gustavus Franklin Swift, 16-year-old Cape Cod farm boy, borrowed $20 from his 
father, bought a heifer, dressed it and peddled the meat from a red wagon. A pioneer 
in distribution, marketing and food processing methods, the company now has weekly 
sales averaging around $50 millions, more than 500 sales and distribution units in the 


United States, Canada and other countries, and 78,000 employees. 


Besides meat and 


dairy products, the company processes protein feeds and minerals for livestock and 
poultry, plant foods, industrial oils and glues, wool and leather by-products. 


McNeal Sees Brighter Days 
For Turkey, Broiler Raisers 


Taking its tone from the improved 
general business picture, a brighter 
future may be in the offing for the 
turkey and broiler industry, and the 
line held somewhat on overproduc- 
tion, according to Dean McNeal, vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Minne- 
apolis. Overproduction and allied 
financing problems, which have 
plagued the industry and forced 
prices down but have neither 
checked the rise of production costs 
nor overcome competition, were at- 
tacked by Mr. McNeal and other 
speakers at the National Feeder 
Finance Credit Group’s semi-annual 
conference, in Minneapolis. 


A campaign of education, national 
in scope and directed to the feed 
manufacturers, was called for by W. 
T. Glennon, president of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Association 
of Chicago. 

Roger L. Nordbye, attorney of 
Minneapolis, discussed possible loop- 
holes in drawing up contracts and 
mortgages. 

W. F. Anderson, Archer Daniels 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, was con- 
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ference chairman. Rubert Lind- 
holm, Minneapolis Association of 
Credit Men, is secretary of the feed- 
er finance credit Group. 


Field Warehousing Program 


Protection afforded lending 
agencies by warehouse receipts, the 
frequent audit of operations, and 
bond coverage of the corporation 
were topics discussed at the annual 
meeting of Douglas-Guardian Ware- 
house Corporation, of New Orleans, 
national field warehouse company. 
The meeting was under the direction - 
of John J. Voelkel, Jr., president, 
and Neil A. Bryning, vice president 
and general manager. 


Writers’ Award to Campbell 


Kenneth H. Campbell, manager of 
the foreign commerce department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, received the 1955 
award of the World Trade Writers 
Association for “effective service to 
international commerce,” Mr. Camp- 
bell at one time was manager of the 
foreign credit interchange bureau of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. 
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HONORS FOR SERVICE are paid Ralph H. Mullane (left), assistant vice president, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., after two terms as president of the Boston Credit Men’s 
Association. Presenting a certificate of merit and a wrist watch is President-Elect Edwin 
M. Wolley, United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Credit Operations Get a Fine-Combing 


In Panel Discussions at Louisville **U”’ 


A unique four-session credit 
clinic series, jointly sponsored by the 
Louisville Credit Men’s Association, 
the Credit Women’s Group, and the 
University of Louisville division of 
adult education, combined talks by 
specialists, and ten-minute analyses 
by each member of a two-man panel, 
followed by an open discussion 
period. Current credit practices and 
developments in management tech- 
niques came under the scrutiny of 
the specialists. The four two-hour 
sessions were held on _ successive 
Tuesday evenings at the University. 


Dr. Smith on Credit’s Place 


The theme of the first session, 
“The Credit Department and Its 
Place in Business,” was developed 
by Dr. Carl D. Smith, managing 
director, Credit Research Founda- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men. Panel members who 
gave the critique on the speaker’s 
report were Edwin L. Tomppert, 
assistant vice president, Citizens 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Company, 
Louisville, and William H. Smythe, 
credit manager, Levy Bros., Inc., 
Louisville. 

“Measuring Effectiveness of the 
Credit Department and Reporting 
to Management,” was the subject of 
John R. Mueller, assistant to the 


treasurer, Carpenter Paper Com- 
pany, Omaha, at the second session. 
Discussion was by panelists Adolph 
F. Spear, secretary and treasurer, 
General Plywood Corporation, and 
Joseph M. Greer, office manager, 
Miller Paper Company, both of 
Louisville. 

“Collection Procedures and Tech- 
niques” were discussed by F. M. 
Hulbert, general credit manager, 
The Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Company, Cincinnati, at the third 
session. Analyses were by Presley 
H. Meyer, credit manager, Peaslee- 
Gaulbert Corporation, and Berl 
Boyd, vice president and assistant 
treasurer, Belknap Hardware & 
Manufacturing Company, both of 
Louisville. 


Moran on Customer Relations 


“Customer Relations” was the 
topic of Edwin B. Moran, vice presi- 
dent, N.A.C.M., at the closing ses- 
sion. Discussion was by panelists 
Boyce F. Martin, vice president, 
Louisville Cement Company, Inc., 
and Cedric G. Smith, manager, 
credits and _ collections, General 
Electric Company, Louisville. 

Woodrow M. Stickler, vice presi- 
dent of the University of Louisville, 
was university representative for 
the sessions. 
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A lot of live wires woild 
be dead ones if it were i:ot 
for their connections. 

—Anonymous 
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Controllers Institute Name. 


R. N. Wallis to Presidency 


Robert N. Wallis, treasurer of 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass., has been elected 
president of the 
Controllers In- 
stitute of Amer- 
ica. He succeeds 
C. R. Fay, vice 
president and 
controller, Pitts- 
burgh Glass 
Company, Pitts- 
burgh. A direc- 
tor since 1950, 
Mr. Wallis 
served as chairman of the Institute’s 
national committee on ethics and 
eligibility standards and was presi- 
dent of Boston Control 1948-49. He 
is a graduate of Dartmouth College 
and the Amos Tuck school of busi- 
ness administration there. 

Stuart W. McLaughlin, controller, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Con- 
pany, New York, was reelected 
treasurer. Herbert M. Kelton, treas- 
urer, United States Rubber Con- 
pany, New York, was _ named 
assistant treasurer. Paul Haase, man- 
aging director, again was elected 
secretary. 


R. N. WALLIS 


TV AUDIENCE HEARS about credit ca- 
reers from W. Don Eck (left), general 
credit manager of Paxton and Gallagher 
Co., and its subsidiaries Butter-Nut Coffee 
Co. and Western Wine and Liquor Co, 
Omaha. The credit executive was guest 
speaker on WOW-TV’s “So You Want to 
Be ...”, career clinic program. Ray Clark 
(right), special events director of 
WOW-TV and WOW radio station, is 
moderator of the weekly vocational guid- 
ance program. Following the questions 
put to the visiting specialists by the mod- 
erator about the opportunities, gualifuw 
tions and.advantages of the professiom, 4 
panel question period was conducted by 
three high school seniors. 
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MANAGEMENT UN THE 


Messenger Job His First Step 
To Management in Company 

Nineteen years ago Robert A. 
Nunlist began with Armco Steel 
Corporation, Middletown, Ohio, as a 
messenger boy. Today he is credit 
manager and has received further 
recognition in election to the presi- 
dency of the Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men. He holds the bach- 
elor’s degree in commerce of the 
University of Cincinnati and the 
master of business administration 
degree of Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati. He is a Fellow of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit and a grad- 
uate of the N.A.C.M. Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement at Dartmouth (1952). He 
also holds the University of Cin- 
cinnati certificate in credit and col- 
lections. 

Mr. Nunlist’s civic activity in- 
cludes chairmanship of the Zoning 
Board of Appeals for the City of 
Middletown. With three sons, and 
his hobby fishing, he should have 
plenty of comradeship (and com- 
petition for the tallest tale) in this 
family. 


Bank-FHA-Trade Specialist 
Heads Lubbock Association 
Before Berry Vaughan, vice presi- 
dent and credit manager, Homer G. 
Maxey & Company, Lubbock, Texas, 
tuned to plumbing and heating 
wholesaling in 1954, he had estab- 
lished an outstanding reputation in 
the banking and governmental mort- 
gage fields. The newly elected presi- 
dent of the Lubbock Wholesale 
Credit Association, Inc. has since 
19221 been active in banking in his 
native state of Arkansas, in 1948 was 
named president of the Arkansas 
Bankers Association. From 1921-30 
he was with the Arkansas National 
Bank, from 1930-45 vice president 
and cashier of the First National 
Bank, and from 1945-48 vice presi- 
dent of the McIlroy Bank, all of 
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Fayetteville. He was vice president 
of the Lubbock (Texas) National 
Bank from 1948 up to his appoint- 
ment in 1954 as director of the FHA 
insuring office in Lubbock, in charge 
of mortgage programs in West Texas. 
He attended the University of 
Arkansas college of business admin- 
istration. 


First Lady of Knoxville Unit 
A Force in Credit, Civic Life 

The entire career of Mrs. Bonnie 
W. Quillen, the new president of the 
Knoxville Wholesale Credit Asso- 
ciation, has been connected with 
credits and collections, from manu- 
facturer to distributor. Prior to go- 
ing with Chemcity Radio and Elec- 
tric Company, of which she is assist- 
ant treasurer and credit manager, 
Mrs. Quillen was secretary and di- 
rector of The Dismuke Hat Com- 
pany. In the Knoxville Association 
she has served as chairman of vari- 
ous committees and has been a di- 
rector the last four years. 

An accomplished pianist and cur- 
rently studying the organ, Mrs. 
Quillen shares in the interests of her 
church, the Women’s Choral En- 
semble, Knoxville Women’s Club. 


Bank of California Executive 
Heads Association at Tacoma 

Otis J. Ostlund, newly elected 
president of the Tacoma Association 
of Credit Men and Wholesalers As- 
sociation of Tacoma, began his busi- 
ness career with the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, N.A., 31 years ago and he has 
been with that organization since. 
He is assistant manager of the 
Tacoma branch of the bank. His 
presidency coincides with the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the association. 

Mr. Ostlund is a graduate of the 
Pacific Coast banking school held at 
the University of Washington in 
Seattle. Married, he has two chil- 
dren, a daughter and a son, and a 
grandson. 
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Sailing on Pontchartrain 
A Refresher for Executive 

Being the founder’s grandson only 
meant starting at the bottom for 
James G. Gibbons, treasurer of J. T. 
Gibbons, Inc., and recently elected 
president of the New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association. From Tulane 
University college of commerce in 
1927, he was taken on as office boy 
in the grain and feed. business 
founded by his grandfather, John T. 
Gibbons, in 1862. He worked as 
salesman, export clerk and cashier 
before advancing to credit manager, 
then treasurer in 1952. Meanwhile 
the business expanded; a mixed feed 
plant was built in 1917 and today 
formula feeds represent 90 per cent 
of sales. 

With Lake Pontchartrain, that 625 
square mile vastness, and the Gulf 
Coast at his doorstep, sailing and 
fishing are natural interests for this 
native Orleanian. 


Specializes in Petroleum 
Marketing on Two Levels 

When he left Ironton, Ohio, for 
Huntington, West Virginia, in 1912, 
Elmer Frederick Sticklen was 20 
years old and a few months out of 
business college. In Huntington he 
worked as accountant for The D. E. 
Hewitt Lumber Company, leaving 
there in 1929 to become secretary 
and accountant for Huntington 
Hardwood Lumber Company, Keno- 
va. Since 1931 he has been with Elk 
Refining Company, Charleston, W. 
Va., beginning as accountant in the 
retail division. With expansion of 
the company after World War II he 
advanced to his present post, credit 
manager of the marketing branch. 
He is also president of the Charles- 
ton Association of Credit Men. 

Mr. Sticklen is a past president 
of the Charleston Retail Credit As- 
sociation. He served on the boards 
of both the retail and the wholesale 
credit associations in Charleston. 
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LJ Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings E 


Worcester, Mass.—Bruce W. Miller, customer representative 
of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., Framing- 
ham, accompanied by Sumner W. Viall, in a talk before 
the Worcester County Association of Credit Men described 
and demonstrated the microwave relay system by which 
network programs are brought to viewers. 

Samuel J. Schneider, special N.A.C.M. representative, 
was guest speaker at the subsequent meeting, which also 
included a panel discussion on “Your Credit Problems.” 
Lawrence J. Hadley, Falulah Paper Co., Fitchburg, presi- 
dent of the Worcester association, was moderator of the 
panel which had as participants: Walter D. Burhoe, Howard 
Bros. Manufacturing Co.; Frank S. Eaton, Norton Co.; S. J. 
Smith, Mechanics National Bank, and Raymond L. Sullivan, 
Dun & Bradstreet. 


CLEVELAND, On10—Thomas H. Nelson, partner, Rogers, Slade 
& Hill, management consultants, New York, and president 
of Executive Training, Inc., an affiliate, spoke on the sub- 
ject “What Is Required of the Modern Credit Executive” 
before The Cleveland Association of Credit Men. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A seminar on the interpretation of mer- 
cantile agency reports was held by The Credit Men’s Asso-- 
ciation of Eastern Pennsylvania. 

The Electrical Credit Association of the Middle and 
Southern Atlantic States has set up machinery for direct 
participation with the N.A.C.M. Fraud Prevention Depart- 
ment to fight commercial crime against members of the 
Group. 


San Francisco, Cautir.—Dr. Robert E. Burns, president, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Stockton, guest speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Credit Managers Association of Northern 
and Central California, had for his theme “California in 
1975.” 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. Herbert Bradshaw, general credit 
manager of Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
represented the National Association of Credit Men at the 
past presidents’ and annual meeting night of the Kansas 
City Wholesale Credit Association. 


Ricumonp, Va—Miss Marjorie F. Webster, president and 
founder of the Marjorie Webster Junior College, Washing- 
ton, D.C., addressed a combined meeting of the Richmond 
Association of Credit Men, the Richmond Chapter National 
Institute of Credit, and the American Society of Women 
Accountants. Her subject was “A Lifetime of Credit.” 


Sioux Crry, lowa—Samuel J. Schneider, special representa- 
tive of the National Association of Credit Men, was the 
principal dinner speaker on past presidents’ meeting night 
of the Interstate Division, N.A.C.M. Mr. Schneider pre- 
sented 23 certificates to business leaders who had served 
in the association presidency. 


BaLtrmorE, Mp.—Harry J. Delaney, vice president, John P. 
Maguire & Co., New York, past National director and past 
president New York Credit & Financial Management Asso- 
ciation, was principal speaker at the “Management Night” 
meeting of the Baltimore Association of Credit Men. His 
topic was “The Importance of the Credit Executive at the 
Management Level.” 


Newark, N.J.—“Increasing Sales through Effective Credit 
Management,” with the emphasis on marginal accounts 
that have been customers of a company for some time, 
was the theme of a workshop-type forum held by the New 
Jersey Association of Credit Executives. 
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With the Women’s Groups q 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—Harold A. Mersereau, executive vice 
president and treasurer, Endicott Trust Co., Endicott, dis. 
cussed departmental functions of the bank before the 
Triple Cities Credit Women’s Club. President E. L. Brown 
of Endicott Trust was a guest. An educational tour of the 
bank followed. 

The technique of business letter writing was discussed 
at the following meeting, by Don E. Murray, manager of 
the editing-publishing division, of IBM’s department of 
education. 


Boston, Mass.—The Credit Women’s Club of Boston spon- 
sored a dinner talk by Mrs. Doreen Day, fashion consultant, 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Montreal, and one of Canada’s outstand- 
ing business women. 


Battrmore, Mp.—James F. Welsh, secretary, McCormick & 
Co., Baltimore, a N.A.C.M. director and a past president of 
the Baltimore Association of Credit Men, addressed the 
Baltimore Credit Women’s Club. 


Dattas, Texas—Dr. Arthur Smith, vice president, First Na- 
tional Bank, was guest speaker at the Bosses’ Night meeting 
of the Dallas Wholesale Credit Women’s Group. 


MitwavkEE, Wis.—Miss Betty Wells, lecturer and manager 
of a self-improvement school, was guest speaker at a meet- 
ing jointly sponsored by the Credit Women’s Group and 
the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men. 


New York, N.Y.—Dr. Margaret T. Ross, M.D., consultant for 
community psychiatric services, N. Y. State Society for. 
Mental Health, spoke on “Mental Health—Our Jobs and 
Us” at the meeting of the New York Credit Women’s 
Group, a unit of the New York C. & F. M. Association. 


PorTLAND, OrE.—“‘Taxation” was the subject of William H. 
Holm, guest speaker at the Bosses Night meeting of the 
Credit Women’s Group of the Portland Association of 
Credit Men. 


St. Louis, Mo.—An address by Dr. Carl Sherrick, assistant 
professor of psychology, Washington University, and a 
panel discussion featured successive meetings of the Credit 
Women’s Club of the St. Louis Association of Credit Men. 
Panel participants were S. M. Cole, manager, general 
cereal credit division, Ralston Purina Co.; Ralph E. Brown, 
vice president, Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; V. C. Eggerding, 
assistant treasurer, Gaylord Container Corp., and C. H. 
Boardman, credit manager, Marx & Haas-Korrekt Co. Joe 
Vallero, credit manager, National Auto Supply Co., was 
moderator. 


San Dieco, Cautir.—“What the New Income Tax Law Means 
to You” was the topic of Dr. Charles W. Lamden, head of 
the division of business, San Diego State College, at the 
dinner-meeting of the Wholesale Credit Women’s Club 
of San Diego. 


Totepo, Oxn1o—The fifteenth anniversary celebration of the 
Toledo Credit Women’s Club had as guest speaker Mrs. 
Beath Robinson, Williams & Voris Lumber Co., Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., chairman of the credit women’s executive 
committee, N.A.C.M. 
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